The World Conference 

HE CALLING by the United States 

of an international conference on 

ivil aviation November 1 comes with 

little advance 

warning. Such 

iy a conference 

ftw has been long 

impending, and 

often antici- 

pated, but the 

Department of 

State has moved with unexpected swift- 

ness in calling the sessions for the near 
future. 

The proposals set forth by the United 
tates are ambitious and of very broad 

ope. One can only hope that the ses- 
gions will bring the broad results which 

eryone in this country desires. 

Perhaps the most important feature 
of the proposals is that pertaining to the 
immediate establishment of air trans- 
port services through a_ provisional 
greement. If this can be accomplished 

great step forward will have been 

en. Air services are needed in many 
arts of the world and the immediate 
jperation of commercial routes will 

ean the earlier discontinuance of mili- 

y operations. 

It is not clear whether all of the fifty 
br more countries invited will be pre- 
dared to settle matters in detail, but 

en if preliminary agreements can be 
pached on principles of freedom of 
fansit and on certain technical and 
ther organizations, the conference will 

worthwhile. 

We earnestly hope the Department of 
State will open wide the conference to 
ithe press. The widest possible publicity 
must be given to all of the deliberations. 
Becrecy breeds suspicion and paves the 
vay for behind-the-curtain understand- 
ings. 
It is fitting that the United States 
ould take the lead in calling the con- 
trence. This is the nation which has 
Gone most to develop the airplane and 


(Turn to page 9) 


TWA Vice President 


John A. Collings has been named vice 
president-transportation to head TWA's 
newly created Transportation Department 
embracing all operating and service func- 

tions of the airline. 


tile Gulls 


Rules May Relax 

Repeal of all emergency regula- 
tions for private flying, except in 
vital defense zones and areas de- 
voted largely to military operations, 
has been recommended by CAA 
Administrator Charles I. Stanton 
Present regulations permit private 
flyers to land and take off only at 
designated fields. 


Martin Promoted 

Roy Martin, Superintendent of 
Air Mail for the Post Office De- 
partment, has been promoted to 
Deputy 2nd Assistant Postmaster 
General. is successor has not yet 
been chosen. Martin’s promotion is 
seen as recognition by the Post 
Office Department of the increasing 
importance of air mail. 
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Price Outlook: 

civilian goods after 
be higher than pre-war 
labor and material costs, one 


to hold prices of 
, N 


aircraft from spir- 
alling, manufac- 
turers point out, 
is that the plane 
builders who were 
operating a com- 
paratively young 
much in the techniaue of mass production 
and methods that reduce unnecessary ex- 
penses. Improved scheduling of materials and 
manpower have greatly aided the plane in- 
dustry. After the war a private plane will 
not be a custom-built machine. Manufacturers 
realize that cost will be an all-important 


industry and not 
used to mass pro- 

factor in the possibility of mass sales of small 
planes. 


Although prices of many 
the war are expected to 
products because of 
factor tending 


duction before the 
war have learned 


Keen Interest: Indicative of the great in- 
terest to be exhibited in the CAB hearings 
for foreign routes has been the attention paid 
the hearing during the last fortnight on the 
applications for U. S.-to-Hawaii routes. In- 
terest also was whetted by the presence among 
the applicants of a steamship company. Keen 
interest also is building up in the Caribbean 
hearing which will open Sept. 18. Several 
ship companies are scheduled to take an 
active part in the fight for the Latin American 
routes. 


No Bed of Roses—tThe new Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics, Ted Wright, is 
not going to lie in a bed of roses in his new 
post. It’s probably the toughest job in avia- 
tion today. As one former CAA official ex- 
pressed it, the Administrator has only one 
job and that’s to say “no.” He keeps on 
saying “no” until sometime somebody up- 
stairs thinks he should have said “yes,” and 
that’s the end of the job. It’s a good way 
friends. On the other hand, Ted 
knew what he was getting into and 
his friends are wishing him lots of luck 
Although he w: -- happy about the change, 
Charlie Stanton is actually better off by 
stepping down to the deputy’s job, for he’s 
back on civil service status where he has 
more job security. The long-existent cor- 
dial breech between the CAA boys and 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce W. A. M 
Burden won't be healed by putting Wright 
in between as a buffer. The CAA boys aren't 
very flexible; they like to run their own 
show by themselves. In the meantime the 


friction doesn’t help aviation. 


to lose 


Wright 


(Turn to page or 
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a Many a paratrooper learned years ago on 
the football field, that it takes teamwork 
to make touchdowns. That’s one of the 
reasons for the spectacular successes 
scored by our Airborne Troops. 

For although each paratrooper is a 
highly trained and skilled specialist with 
a definite and predetermined objective, 

<> all men in each unit work together as a 
team. That goes for their fighter plane 
escort as well. Each pilot is part of a pro- 
tective team. All have a part in advancing 
the ball. 

And that’s equally true of America’s 
aircraft industry. Individual company re- 
search, engineering, design, manufactur- 
ing and production techniques, testing 
methods, plant facilities, personnel, and 
specialized skills have been pooled into 

\ one great team—to work together to pro- 
duce more planes and better planes—to 
hasten Victory. 

At McDonnell, in addition to making 
planes and plastics for war, it has been 
our privilege to contribute substantially 
to the success of some of America’s out- 


M°DONNELL 


standing planes, through the fabrication 
of vital parts and assemblies. 

To mention only two—we have finished 
many, many thousands of empennages 
complete tail assemblies—for that de- 
pendable work horse of the war, the twin 
motored Douglas ship known in its vari- 
ous versions as the C-53 Troop Carrier, 
the Navy RD4, and the C-47 Cargo 
Carrier—and many more thousands of 
anti-drag ring cowls for the famous 
Douglas A-20 Attack Bomber. 


Other equally noteworthy production 
contracts on parts and assemblies are be- 
ing executed—-as well as research and 
development projects for the Army and 
Navy. Aircraft of our own design and 
manufacture represent another important 
phase of our activities—but for reasons 
of security, details concerning these 
projects cannot be disclosed at this time. 

But until Victory comes—we’re glad to 
work as part of a winning 
team-—with Uncle Sam : 
calling the signals. 
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In your plans to design and manufacture any equipment requir- 
ing the transmission of power, “Aircraft Quality” Gears offer your engineers the 
advantages of greater mechanical efficiency, lighter weight, longer life, greater 
compactness and quieter operation. These gears are now being produced in 
amazing quantities to power the world’s greatest air force—they will be avail- 
able to you as soon as war conditions permit. 

A product engineering bulletin on these revolutionary gears is in prepara- 
tion and will be sent to manufacturers interested in “better power transmission 
through better gears” as soon as it is off the press. If you would like to receive a 
copy when it is ready, mail the coupon below. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION e 5225 S. Western Boulevard, Chicago 9. Illinois 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
$225 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of Engineering Bulletia 
on" Aircraft Quality” Gears as soon as it is available 
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aking the heat off tracers 





- before they hit! 


@ Explosive fumes from gasoline tanks, ignited by tracers, 
could easily blow up, send war plane crashing in flames. 
So our combat pilots flood the area around tanks with 
carbon dioxide gas from Kidde cylinders. The fire-smoth- 
ering carbon dioxide replaces the dangerous vapors, robs 
tracer bullets of their incendiary effect. 


Gases-under-pressure, harnessed by Kidde, are doing 
many kinds of work for the aviation industry. They’re 
used to blast out fire in the air and at airports. They sup- 
ply shot-up war planes with emergency power for brakes, 
landing gear, bomb-bay doors. They keep our forced- 
down flyers afloat. 

Our Research and Development Department is con- 
stantly working out new devices to make flying safer and 
more efficient. Bring them your problem! 





WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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ON THE JOB — 
AROUND THE WORLD — | 
HERE’S THE FAMQUS 


HAYES /EX 


G 


From the giant 56” wheels and dual duplex 
brakes on the B-29 Superfortresses, Liber- 
ators and Flying Fortresses—to the smallest 
4", 5” and 6° wheels and brakes on Piper 
and Stinson Airplanes pilots and 
ground crews, aircraft engineers and 
designers, all know the war-proved perform- 
ance of Hayes Expander Tube Brakes under 
rugged conditions. 
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Western Representative 


HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. 


"9 


Airsupply Co., 


Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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TUBE 
BRAKE 


Long service life, easy maintenance, free- 


DEI 


dom from grabbing and fading, rapid heat 
dissipation, accurate functioning whether in 
sub-zero or tropic temperatures, and reliable 
performance under greatly increased loads 


and landing speeds for the same size wheels 


—all are proved in war as they were 
in peace. 





5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif 














, THE NEw STAINLESS STEEL | 


WITTEK 


WORM DRIVE HOSE CLAMP 


Wittek Worm Drive 
PPproved by the 
Ces as meetin 
FF-C-406A, 0 


The clamp is Streamlined and 


The hose clamp 
and the clamp 
h at its widest 
fully enclosed 
housing, only 
Son the hose. 


only 9/16” in widt 
Point. The screw is 
IN a Stainless Steel 






ttek Aviation Hose 


ttek offers this 
further cContriby- 
try, both for war 


new clamp as a 
%10N to the indus 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
4305-15 West 24th Place, Chicage 23, i 
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Getting a Break: The campaign to give the small busi- 
nessman a break appears to be gaining results. Conferes 
the surplus property bill conceded this need and in \v us 
other ways attention is being paid to the welfare of smal 
business. This tendency stands to help the smaller operator 
who hopes to build an aviation business much as did the filling 
station man build his location into a thriving auto concerr 
after World War I. 
we 


Customers Consulted: Manufacturers who are _plan- 
ning to produce short-haul feeder type planes and cargo planes 
are having their engineers spend considerable time consulting 
airline officials on what features are most needed in these 
particular types of aircraft. The consensus for the cargo planes 


is turning toward the high wing models in several cases, and 
loading doors rather 


some prospective customers favor side 
than tail loading doors. 


Fast Highways Too: Expensive large airports with moderr 
facilities will not fil] the full commercial requirements, airlines 
and local governments realize, unless they are connected with 
the business parts of the cities by direct, fast arteries of 
traffic. Besides facilitating traffic to and from the airports 
these thoroughfares will enhance the value of real estate ir 
areas near the airports, thus adding to the potential tax revenue 


city officials realize. 
s 


Transportation Shift: With the approaching end of the 
war in Europe a change in transportation direction already 
is under way. Military movements of men and materials 
largely from east to west in the U. S. and the trend wil 
become even more pronounced when Germany falls 


Holiday Pay: Point at issue holding up the completion 
of plans for a holiday observance of V-Day in aircraft plants 
is the matter of pay for employes who are at work on the 
shift when Germany surrenders. This means thousands of 
dollars to many large plants. The War Department is struggling 
with the problem of agreeing on a uniform recommendation for 
the entire country concerning what is advisable to be done 
in the plane factories. Considerable opinion in the War De- 
partment and within at least a part of the industry is for 
a 48-hour holiday. Others think this would be too long a 
shutdown. The second and third shifts affected would have 
an unpaid holiday, but the shift at work when surrender comes 
would have to be paid. Some plants, fearing damage from 
celebrants, have made plans for orderly evacuation of the 
factories. Although some planis plan to continue operations 
except for a brief program of singing and cheering, so far 
there has been no clear-cut difference made between the 
factories rushing orders for the Pacific and those which are 
working on tapering-off contracts 


Private Flying Boom: Several operators who have been 
in really big business running primary training schools for 
the Army Air Forces are preparing to swing into operating 
private flying facilities on a big scale. They believe their 
experience in training young pilots for the Army will stand 
them in good stead in operating flying schools, sales and 
repair stations for personal aircraft, and conducting large 
installations on a profitable basis. In some cases they will 
take over fields, already built, from which commercial lines 
will transfer operations 


2 
Chaos Feared: The British ar very unhappy about what 
they consider a lack of progress in working out internationa 
air problems. They apparently will continue their efforts 


cbtain an international air authority, but have met with 
success in Washington. Meanwhile, they blame the U. S. for 
lack of progress and predict a chaotic state of affairs in inter- 
national air transport unless unity is obtained. U. S. officials 
hold another view and seem satisfied that the bilateral ap- 
proach rather than the multilateral is the better way. Swedet 
is among the countries supporting the U. S. position 
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America Asks ihe AIRLINES 
to Take a Gow 


IC Lok Ree eee” 
Pan American 
World Airways 
Strato- Clipper 
(built by Boeing) 








Chicago and 
Southern Airlines 
21-Passenger 
Dougias DC-3 
Transport 


»«- and General Tire is ready for the 
tremendous future which lies ahead! 









America recognizes full well the important part air transport has played 
in our war effort. That all credit is due to the planes and personnel of 
our airlines for the safety and performance records they have maintained 
under the extreme demands of war. 


In the tremendous expansion of flight ahead, the airlines must have 
tires equal to the stepped up requirements of faster landing speeds, 
heavier loads and improved runways. 

Just as General Tire has kept pace with the fast-changing require- 
ments of air transport since its earliest days . . . so 
is General Tire prepared now to match the new 
needs of the future. 

And, America’s airlines have the assurance that, 
as always, America’s Top-Quality Tire and allied 
products will be built to the prime factors for long life, 
soft landings and rugged service . . . with maximum 
safety controlling every step in every improvement. 


Aviation Division 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 
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develop the techniques which will bring air transporta- 
tion to the masses of the people of the world. The 
United States has not always participated fully in such 
conferences in the past; it is time it stepped into a lead- 
ership role, for only the U. S. concept of air commerce 
holds promise for the real expansion aviation should 
have. 

On the basis of the initial announcement, the con- 
ference holds great promise. There has been a fear in 
recent months that the eighteen months of discussions 
on air policies had resulted in very little achievement. 
The announcement means that the Department of State 
has taken hold in vigorous fashion and we can only 
hope that the results of the forthcoming conference are 
commensurate with the ambitious and comprehensive 
program outlined in the invitations. 


Airpower Did It 


HE DAY-TO-DAY movements of the ground forces 

across France and the Lowland countries on their 
way toward Germany have subordinated the real story 
of the European war since D-day. 

Airpower has finally and thoroughly asserted itself 
in the tremendously effective job which started in April 
and which paved the way for the ground forces from 
the Channel coast to the German border. 

The airplane has not been without attention in the 
press and radio stories from France, but not sufficient 
attention was given to the fascinating pattern laid down 
by the Ninth Air Force with the aid of the Eighth Air 
Force. Here is the real story of the European war, for 
it was airpower more than anything else which pre- 
vented the Germans from maneuvering into a strong 
defensive position, and disorganized their supply lines 
into a hopeless jumble. 

Long before D-Day, came the planned air attacks on 
rail yards, tracks and bridges around the French east- 
ern frontier and all the way into Germany. The attack 
on the Seine bridges began a month before D-Day. 
Then came the operations against bridges, embank- 
ments and choke points in the Paris and Orleans Gap, 
to be followed on D-Day with attacks on enemy traffic 
in the blocked-off area. 

How effective this air phase was is illustrated by the 
German division which crossed the French border on 
June 15 and did not reach Normandy until July 8, after 
a 180-mile march across northern France, or by the 
Panzer divisions rushed up to the front from Poland 
which had to detrain near Nancy and move up 400 
miles by road to the battle area. Airpower delayed the 
Germans not by minutes and hours but by days and 
weeks. Once the break-through was accomplished, the 
ground forces had relatively smooth going until they 
reached the first German defenses on the homeland 
border. 

Never in history was an Army so decisively broken 
up and defeated. Ground forces must get much credit 
for what they have done—airpower isn’t a cure-all of 

But airpower has made this war of movement 
possible. The tactical demonstrations in France were 
the first real exercise of massive airpower in history. 
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Piper’s Public Program 
HEN THE HISTORY of the personal airplane is 


written, William T. Piper will merit a very large 
chapter. As a pioneer who has forged ahead in light- 
plane manufacturing through the lean prewar years, 
Piper has never neglected the public angle in selling 
aviation. 

Now comes the booklet, “What Your Town Needs 
for the Coming Air Age,” which Piper Aircraft Corp. 
is distributing to interested persons over the country, 
largely as the result of requests. Frank A. Hutchins, 
the advertising man, who has been at the top of the list 
of those in his field who have a keen sense of public 
values, informs us that 36,000 copies of this booklet 
have been requested to date and that a third edition 
is now on the presses. 

Every community in the United States is concerned 
about the facilities it should provide for aviation after 
the war. And almost every community is confused. 
The Piper booklet provides sensible, clear-cut and ra- 
tional answers. It doesn’t over-shoot the mark. It 
doesn’t indulge in wild fancy. It is a well-written, 
rational presentation that does credit to the business 
Mr. Piper is to be commended for performing a useful 
and constructive service. 


An Excellent Experiment 
HE CITY OF ST. LOUIS would like the Civil Aero- 


nautics Administration to sponsor a national down- 
town flight strip experiment for one year to determine 
if such landing strips in the heart of cities are feasible. 
In view of its past history in aviation, St. Louis is 
an ideal city for such a national laboratory. It is an 
excellent idea and we hope CAA Administrator Charles 
Stanton approves. 

There is a lot of talk and planning about downtown 
flight strips, but does anyone really know whether 
they are workable? Before many more plans are laid 
out, it would appear to be sound and logical to con- 
duct a year’s tests. 

Along the waterfront at St. Louis, in the heart of 
town, a series of blocks have been torn down and 
leveled to make way for an eventual park development. 
The land has been turned over to the National Park 
Service for the Jefferson Memorial and the city and 
government service have jointly spent over $9,000,000 
to date. But the park cannot be developed until later. 
At a cost of $10,000 which the city will pay, a temporary 
landing strip 3,100 feet long and 165 feet wide could 
be developed. City and business interests, and two 
leading newspapers, favor the plan. 

At no cost to itself, the CAA could sponsor the 
tests to determine the actual landing and take-off pat- 
terns, the nuisance to adjacent buildings if any, and 
the actual use that would be made of the strip. No 
hangars would be erected and plane owners could not 
park their planes there very long at a time. There 
would be no operations for hire or reward. Perhaps 
experiments could be made in shuttling mail and 
passengers to and from the outlying municipal airport. 

(Turn to page 11) 
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B-29 Crews Above 30,000 feet 
Breathe zcthout oxygen masks 


AiResearch Pressurized Cabin 
Controls make it possible. They promise 
a new kind of air travel postwar 


© CARRY heavier bomb loads faster and farther 
5 pte ever before, the giant Superfortress flies the 
substratosphere route! Away up there—30,000 feet 
or more—where air is much too thin to sustain life 
without the aid of oxygen masks. 

It was too thin. /t isn’t any more inside the Boeing 
B-29 Superfortress. In its pressurized cabin. 
AiResearch controls constantly keep the air pressure 
at a safe “low altitude.” And at the same time these 
controls maintain a comfortable flow of fresh air 
through the cabin. 

Here men can live and breathe as at home, without 
oxygen masks or heavy, cumbersome clothing...with- 
out nausea or dizziness however high they fly. 

AiResearch engineers worked long and closely 
with Boeing and the Army Air Forces to perfect the 
pressurized cabin. You'll hear more about this mir- 
acle of air control. A military achievement vital now, 
it will help make possible faster, smoother planes to 
speed postwar air travelers through the upper air in 
undreamed-of comfort. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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Regulating Systems * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Engine Air Intercooling Systems * Supercharger 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION Aftercooling Systems . Automatic Exit Flap 


Control Systems * Temperature Control Systems 
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THAT OUR COUNTRY MIGHT | 


AERIAL SUPREMACY 


The World .. . Their Sattleshies 


Long before the war. Curtiss-Wright was 
the LEADING AMERICAN PRODUCER 
of military aircraft. Since the war Curtiss- 
Wright has made the greatest single contri- 
bution to our numerical strength in the air. 

Today Curtiss P-10 Warhawks. C-16 
Commando Transports and SB2C Helldiver= 





wing their way through the world’s battle- 
skies. Theirs is a powerful contribution to a 
crescendo of air power that can end only in 
ultimate and complete Vietory! LOOK TO 
THE SKY. AMERICA! Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, Airplane Division. Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Columbus, Louisville. 
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By EDWIN C. HILL 


*T well appreciate how Merlin, of the ‘Con- 
necucut Yankee’, must have felt—complete- 
ly flabbergasted by the manufacturing genius 
of Mark Twain’s boy from Hartford. 

gh one of Bell Air- 


craft's assembls plants. I saw thousands of 


“On my first tour throu 


Bell employees performit y tasks which be- 
Pearl Harbor would have seemed us 


"Sir Boss's” 


fore 
much of a fantastic dream as was 
in Mark Twain’s book. 


ee { o 
I saw one group of women lift with a crane 


an Allison engine, accurately placing it into 


proper position in the fuselage. 


“IT saw another group skillfully threading 


yards of electric wires, enough to wire wo 


average homes, through the wing$ and fusel- 
Atracobra, each wire to 


age olf an attaching 


the proper electrical unit. 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION, BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. %#& ORDNANCE DIVISION 


*T saw hundreds of planes traveling slowly 


down numerous production lines. From 


their embrvonic stage. they were gradually 


transformed into air weapons bristling with 


fire power each ship armed with four 


la cannon that 


ad hlty 37 


50 caliber machine guns an 


ndred an mm. 


spews out 
shells a mi 
Ipressive than seeing 
1 
1 bar K CLETKS Using 
h the skil 


ul New i I vlan 1 tor 
} 


, ! 
were the svstemati cthods ol pre 


»| maker, 
duction 


which utiliz working hour and clime 


At Bell Aircraft. Vis 


by “wdvancedi 


tors is being speeded 


, 
leus in military aireralt, devel- 


opments which are helping to accelerate the 


advance of the science of aeronautics. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 





we MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


effor 


mop 


A notable newsman 


gives you an idea of the 


aS a 
manufacturing wizardry 

which has been devel- 

oped for the Allied Fore- 

es today... for 


you tomorrow. 


*And when the of victory comes, 


Bell Aircraft to be « f the pioneers to bring 


7) , 
to our daily ity the advancements and im- 


provements in material goods which will be 
one of the gains it ghting and Winning a 


grim and bloody war.” 


EAST COAST, INC. 
® GEORGIA DIVISION, MARIETTA, GA, 
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The year’s experiment would do great credit both 
to the CAA and to St. Louis. At the end of the year 
some very conclusive results would be known which 
would lead either to recommendations for downtown 
flight strips in all parts of the country, or an abandon- 


ment of the plan in favor of numerous landing fields 
in outlying areas. We'd like to see the experiment 
conducted. 


Muscling In 


> READ the advertisements of automobile manu- 
facturers in national magazines and to read the 
publicity releases sent out from the prolific publicity 
staffs of that industry, one would think that the air- 
craft industry had practically gone out of business and 
turned over the building of U. S. airpower to the 
automobilists. 

The automobile industry has done a lot for the war. 
It has built quantities of planes and aircraft engines. 
But it has created virtually nothing outside of the work 
that Packard did on the Rolls-Royce liquid-cooled 
engine. All of the engineering know-how in aviation 
has been the creation of the aircraft industry. The 
automobile industry merely took existing designs and 
went to work. 

Yet their advertisements to the public have gone 


hm all-out and have been misleading, to say the least. 


The automobile industry has contributed nothing to the 
aviation industry; it has participated in none of the 
aviation problems or organizations. It has barged into 
the war business—which was necessary for the war 
effort—but will soon be out of it and producing auto- 
mobiles for the public. It has sat at the feasting table 
as a guest without having helped prepare the food and 





But it’s doing most of the after-dinner speechmaking 
The imaginative copy writers of the industry could 
well tone down their outpourings a little 


Another Offender 


NEVERAL issues ago we warned that the holding of 
Sunday breakfast flights at this stage of the war 
would hurt all those who had legitimate reasons for 
flying airplanes. We warned that flaunting of aviation 
freedom in the faces of rationed automobilists would 
bring repercussions. We suggested that the actions of 
a few offenders of good taste and discretion w 
jure all in the flying fraternity. 

Well, here comes the august Salina, Kansas, Junio: 
Chamber of Commerce with a big announcement of 
“Fly to Salina” for a big aviation breakfast It seen 
that the original date July 9 rained 
so everybody was invited to come again. “We’re hoping 
for good weather this time, and every pilot is invited 
to be here”, the announcement said. “Remember t 
arrive between 8 and 8:30 am. The breakfast is held 
at the Masonic Temple, and transportation will be fur- 
nished into town.” In he announce 


Ter 
ould In- 


1 
put it ri 


Was 


conclusion the ment 
said cheeringly, “Let’s make this a big get-together and 
have a big time”. Fun, isn’t it? 

We think the Aeronautical Training Society 


is doing 
a fine job in endeavoring to stop such monkey-business 
before more protests are received in Washington asking 
for rigid rationing of aviation gas. For the good of the 
aviation fraternity, such affairs should not be held in 
the midst of a European campaign in which American 
lives are being lost daily. The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce at Salina ought to know better. Let’s not invite 
more restrictions and regulations because of the bad 
taste of a few 


will soon get up and depart without washing the dishes Wayne W. Parrisu 
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is in effect today 
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realized that this meets 


the same 


(Turn to page 14) 


objection as 
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HELP IMPROVE AIR TRANSPORTATION 
FOR THE MEN AND CARGOES OF WAR 





O 
Evans Sky Seats are providing a r 
welcome comfort for Army and 
Navy men who must ride long 
hours. to and from battle areas, in e 
cargo planes. 

e 

u 
Evans Sky Litter Supports are 
helping to carry the wounded from 
beachheads and battlefronts to hos- a 





pitals half way ‘round the world. 





Evans four-man seats folded back out of Evans Tie-down Equipment is hold- Navy transport plane with Evans Sky 
, ir F s P ; . . “.* , Litter Supports (Rohr Aircraft Phot 
the wav (Army Air Forces Photo ing vlobe-cireling freight safe and pports (Ro fircraft Photo 


secure. and military as well as com- 
mercial operations have proved the 
strength and durability of Evans 


Sky Floor. 


Convenient. too. is the new Evans 
Tie Ring which provides sure 
anchorage for Evans Sky Litter 
Supports. Sky Seats and Skyloader 
Equipment: when not in use. the 
Evans Tie Ring is flush with the 





floor. 
EVANS DETROIT ee ARMY-NAVY 
Seats with safety belts ready jor occupancy PLANT WINS ' “E’ AWARD Evans Sky Litter Supports in Army 


Transport Plane 


irmy Air Forces Photo) 








Skyloader metal tie-down rods and hard- 








wood beams (Navy Photo) y 
Seats rolled and strapped for unoccupied SKY PRODUCTS DIVISION Skyloader rope hooks and tighteners (Arm) 
flight (Army Air Forces Photo) Sie Parcee Phate) L 
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Evans Pulljacks for mooring heavy vehicles DETROIT, 27, MICHIGAN Sky Floor section with flush Tie Rings 
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75 times longer rust-protection from a hydraulic oil... 


NEED an oil for use during production testing A Qui CK Picture 


of hydraulic equipment which would prevent cor- Under 
[ccelerated 
i test condiz 


rosion during subsequent storage and shipment. ight mine . 
X Hours.” °! gave protect 
—_—_! 


fons where 
—E PRODUCT ANSW .came from our pioneering ton for only 


, . Th eo 
experience both in the field of rust inhibitors and a ee ntbiter in Univis p 44 
or at least 75 x “44 Prevente 
75X HOU d 


that of “super V.I.” hydraulic oils. An oil we call 
Hours. 
UNIVIS PJ-44 ... now proved in Field Tests and INSPECTION Data 
approved by the Army Air Forces. Seybeh ter +++ Pour Poins deg +++ Flash, 
'. is. ° s 


Ss. at 210°F, 44.3; ot eon 
40°F, 3031... 
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Your next problem may be one our research 


has already solved in the laboratory. Or may be one, 





like the rust-preventive hydraulic oil above, that can be 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD 10 THE 25 STATES INDICATES answered by combining our special knowledge in two 
or more fields of petroleum development. To any 
problem, we bring experience that dates back to the 


first flight and the world’s largest research facilities. 








Letters 


(Continued from page 11) 


pany I am with, but believe we are quite 
representative of the industry, and I can 
honestly say that this is the first time I 


have ever heard anyone speak of Our execu- 
tives in such harsh terms—this party should 
without question get out of the airline 
business at once, as he is doing himself 
and the industry definite damage, having 
the frame of mind he has. For my money, 
I wouldn't change one of the top men 


American has as they are definitely the best 


airline men in the business and had to 
work their way to the top through definite 
ability in certain lines of air transport work 


Can you name anyone who could top Charlie 
Rheinstrom for traffic, or Ralph Damon for 
engineering, or Tom Brooks for station 
supervision, or Joe Martin for maintenance, 
x Hugh Smith, or Bill Littlewood, or any 
one of the top men with American? No sir, 
like 


these men are on the spot and work 

mad to maintain themselves in that posi- 
tion I might say that they are all more 
interested in the advancement of American 
and the airline industry than in their own 
personal welfare As for  bulletins—please 


attempt to cut the industry down on 
this We are a young industry and con- 
stantly finding out better ways of doing 
things and the only way this knowledge can 
be disseminated is through the use of bul- 
reach the state 


don't 


letins When the airlines 
where bulletins are few and far between, I 
r t 


’ 


AIRPORTS AND THE COURTS. By Charles 
S. Rhyne. Published by the National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 222 
pp. $5.00 
Here is an immensely 

bodk that should prove very useful in the 

current wave of litigations relating to air- 

It is a complete collection and analy- 


useful and timely 


ports 
sis of all reported court decisions involving 
acquisitions, operation, maintenance and 


zoning of airports, together with an analysis 
of federal, state and local legislation in the 
airport field. 

The air space right of landowners, avia- 
tors and airport operators are analyzed in 
the light of applicable legislation and legal 
principles. Air space rights and airport 
zoning occupy a large portion of the book 
and both these subjects are in need of legal 
review at this time. 

The author is an attorney at law and is 
the author of several other air law works 
including an annotation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, and is co-author of Air- 
port Approach Protection Materials—Model 
Statute and Ordinance, published in 1940. 
He has appeared On behalf of municipali- 
ties in numerous cases involving airports 
All attorneys and companies engaged in legal 





New Films 








“From Spruce to Bomber” is the title of 
a Universal Pictures movie ‘short, depicting 
the manufacture of a Mosquito bomber from 
the felling of the trees to the testing of the 


plane, which is scheduled for release to 
theatres this fall. 

“Clippers Go to War” is the title of a 
Pan American Airways motion picture just 


released. The Jap attack on the Hong Kong 
base of PAA ‘is featured as are scenes de- 
picting the flight deck of a Clipper when 


word was flashed of the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack; evacuation of 72 passengers from 
Burma by a China National Airways DC-3, 


including Gen. Jimmy Doolittle returning 


14 





with the 
look for- 
mind 


for one, will ouit and join up 
Rocket Ship Airlines, where I can 
ward to an exciting future To my 
bulletins are a signpost of progress, and 
without them we stand still 

So now I ask you to please lay off the 


poor airline executives as they have a lot 
on their minds these days, and need all 
their energies to plan for this “rosey post- 
war future” that we are looking forward to 
NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST 

* 

Steers’ Ideas ‘Sound’ 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 

To the Editor 

Though I do not usually agree with som 
of the language frequently printed in your 
magazine, I have to admit that Mr. Sheldon 
“Buck” Steers’ sound ideas in connection 


with terms used in relation to aviation matters 


published on page 9, under the headlin 
“Aviation Terms in your June 15, 1944 
issue, are indeed very sound Private fly- 
ing’ always did seem rather a stupid ex- 
pression and we, in this country, use “avia- 
cion deportiva’’ which is much more to th 


point and means aviation practiced as a sport 
Mr. Steers’ “recreational flying more or 
less ties up with the Spanish expression and 

undoubtedly better covers the subject 
I am sure that more of this will be welcome 
H. F. FERNANDEZ 


raid on Tokyo; and the famous 


from his 
round-the-world flight of the Pacific Clipper 


to avoid Jap-held islands. The film is in 16 
millimeter color with sound. 
work relating to airports will doubtless find 
Mr. Rhyne’s new book of much value 
w.w.P 
oa 
BRITISH AIRCRAFT, By R. A. Saville-Sneath 

Vol. I. Published by Penguin Books, Ham- 

mondsworth, Middlesex, England. 5 shillings 

($1.00) 

This is one of the aircraft recognition 
series that have become so popular in Eng- 
land—and so useful and necessary during 
the war It contains a great many photo- 
graphs of planes in various attitudes and 
angles, and three-way drawings of virtually 
every British airplane in existence. As much 
information on performance, dimensions, 
weight, armament, etc., is given as can be 
released and in general it seems that this 
information is quite complete except for 
the newer models. A brief chronological 
recording of events leading up to, and into, 
the present war is presented in the first part 
of the book. The author has done an ex- 
cellent job in compact manner and has two 
additional volumes coming off the press in 
due course The present data are corrected 
to September, 1943 

o 


HERE’S HOW TO FLY, 
264 pp Illustrated Essential 
Madison Ave., New York 
Most of the facts you must 

you can fiy, either now or in the postwar 

world, are contained in this book It covers 
the elements of history, aerodynamics, navi- 


By Gilbert Paust. 
Books, 270 


know before 


gation, meteorology, load factors, and air- 
craft engines, in language that is not too 
technical. The author’s informal style pro- 
vides a shortcut through masses of text- 


book facts 

A final set of authentic examination ques- 
tions, patterned after the multiple choice 
type used in government tests, is provided 
in the back of the book 


The book will be helpful to those pre- 
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paring for CAA pilot's certifica 
to AAF or Naval aviation cadets for t 
ing in navigation to preflight student 
clearing up points missed in class lect 
to teachers with preflight aviation cla 
since it provides a complete course of s 


private 





for class ust I just ordinary citizen 
terested in aviation, it offers the text ne 
for necessary und training AP 





New Booklets 











Sp With the Weather by Robert 
N. Bi ib 1ed by the Engineering De- 
partment A‘ Insurance Underwriters, 1] 
John Street, New York (7), N. ¥ 

Weldabil 

raft Steels 


Standards 


Society 








N. Y 25c | 

The De 
Cement Spr 
in Soil C 
Mainfort ( 
Washingtor 
Report N 

Fleet-We 
Electric Cc 
Bulletin N 

Esna Data Book & Catalog ssued by 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp., of America, Union 
N. J 

Selectirz ft Timber by Tom’ Cl - 
senior ye! inspector, The DeHavill 
Aircraft Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

“Black P-61 Night Fighter, pre- 








Widow 
pared by North 
Calif (Contes 


p Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne 
short history of company 











in addition to technical data on Black 
Widow) 

“Why and How of the Vendors Shipping 
Document, prepared by Army Services 
Forces, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
2800 South 20th St., Philadelphia (45), Pa 

‘Pinellas County (Fla.) Airport,” prepared 
by Pinellas County Aeronautical Advisory 
Commission, Florida National Bank Build- 
ing, St. Petersburg (5), Fla 

“Highways of the Air,” a review of the 





importance radio in aviation, has been 
issued by Radio Receptor Co., New York Cit) 
The booklet contains an article on the Arm 
Airways Communications System by Lt. Wal- 
ter W. Fawcett, Jr., illustrating the me- 
chanics of radio in the operation of the 
military airways; “Airways and Ground Fa- 
cilities of the Future,” by Wm. A. M. Bur- 
den, Ass’t Secretary of Commerce; “Radi 
in Aviation by Charles I. Stanton, Civi 
Aeronautics Administrator, and the fifth re- 
print of the original edition of “Highways 
of the Air pilus many well-defined illus- 
trations and diagrams 


Obituary 


Rene Tampier 


Rene Tampier, president of Bloctube 
Controls of Canada and the owner of 
three British and a French aircraft plant 
died of a heart attack August 27 
Montreal. He was a personal friend of 
the Wright Brothers. Tampier’s entire 











British production was devoted to 

manufacture of engine controls of his 
own design for Wellington and Halifax 
combat aircraft, while production in his 
Canadian plant was devoted to engine 
controls of the Lancaster. A pioneer i 


the aircraft field, Tampier’s “bloctube 
carburetor was used by the Allies in the 
last war. It incorporated the carbure 
system used without floatchambers 
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. | ginggnincehigpeiettite costs, low enough 
to permit comparison with surface 
costs in some fields, are now within sight 
thanks to the 72-ton Martin Mars. World's 
most efficient airplane, the Mars already 
shows an operating cost of less than 15 
cents per ton-mile, according to Glenn L. 
Martin, president and founder of the com- 
pany which bears his name. 


Moreover, Mr. Martin declares, the twen- 
ty new 82-ton Mars transports now being 
built for the U. S. Navy will have an 
operating cost of 10 cents per ton-mile at 
80°% cargo capacity; while a ton-mile 
operating cost of 7 cents is in sight. 














For example, in the shipment of deep- 
frozen foods, Mars transports, dispensing 
with mechanical refrigeration by climbing 
to 25,000 feet and sub-zero temperatures, 
will operate at amazingly low ton-mile 
costs at speeds upwards of 200 miles per 
hour. And this is only one of many new 
fields the Mars has opened to aviation. To 
reach the world: of tomorrow, ship by 
Martin Mars! 


Tue GLENN L. Martin Company, BALTImMore 3, 
MaryLanpb, U. S. A. 


MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY OMAHA 


@ 


THE GLENN I 
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AGAIN AMERICAN INGENUITY BRINGS OUR PLANES OUT ON TOP! a > 
\ 


I. the thin upper air gasoline “boils” 
in a plane’s wing tanks. Vapor bubbles 
form. If they get into the gas lines they 
starve the motor—lower its ceiling. 

But today that problem is solved. 
No matter how high enemy planes go, 
our boys can top them! 

For American engineers have per- 
fected an ingenious booster pump that 
keeps gas lines free of “bubble trou- 
ble”. Hidden in the bottom of the gas 
tank, this tiny pump whirls out the 
bubbles as fast as they form. . . plays 
a giant’s role in bringing our flyers 


back safely! 


Borg-Warner, in its Pesco Division, 
produces huge numbers of these 
pumps for high altitude fighters and 
bombers. 
type of plane is equipped with other 
Pesco pumps. 

You'll find many such engineering 
achievements in Borg- Warner's list of 
more than 100 different items for war. 
And all spring from an ideal that is 
basic with Borg-Warner: “design it 
better—make it better”. 

That ideal means much to America. 
The essentials produced before the 


war by Borg- Warner's many units are 


BORG-WARNER 


! 
In addition, almost every 





so numerous and so widely accepted 
in industry, on the farm and in the 
home, that there is hardly an Amer- 
ican who does not benefit from them 


every day. 





Partners with the Aviation in- 
dustry in peace and war, Borg- 
Warner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 


HYDRAULIC, VACUUM AND FUEL PUMPS + CARBURETORS 
REDUCTION AND PROPELLER GEARS + ENGINE PARTS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS + AIRCRAFT CONTROL CHAINS 





COIL SPRINGS AND FLAT SPRINGS 








AIRCRAFT CLUTCHES + HELICOPTER TRANSMISSIONS 
POWER TURRETS + OlL COOLERS yore noms 








Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 

needs of wer: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN + NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUC7S * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION * 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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‘orld Air Conference in U. S. 





More Than 50 Nations Invited to Draft 
Plan For Immediate Commercial Flying 


HE LONG-AWAITED and oft- 

predicted international civil avia- 
tion conference has been called by 
the United States Government for 
November 1 in this country. More 
than fifty countries have been in- 
vited, including such neutrals as 
Sweden and Switzerland, but ex- 
cluding such countries as Argentina 
and Finland. 

The broad scope of the projected con- 
ference caught many in the industry by 
surprise. Even many government offi- 
cials were not aware of the sudden De- 
partment of State announcement on Sept 
ll although they knew the conference 
plans were impending. 

Most important feature of the proposal 
is the plan for inauguration of provisional 
air routes which may permit widespread 
commercial flying long before the world 
war can be considered closed. The es- 
tablishment of a world air conference on 
a technival level, and creation of a gen- 
eral world council, in addition to a multi- 
lateral convention on principles of transit 
and non-commercial stops, are among 
the other features. 

Announcement of the conference in- 
vitation followed an extensive series of 
bilateral informal talks by the U. S. 
with such countries as Great Britain, 
Canada, Union of South Africa, China 
and the U.S.S.R 

The announcement was made by Adolf 
A. Berle Jr., Assistant Secretary of State, 
who has been handling aviation matters 
for the department 


Complete Text 


The complete text of the Department 
f State’s announcement follows: 

“More than fifty countries have been 
nvited by this Government to an inter- 
nation?! conference on civil aviation to 
take place in this country beginning No- 
vember 1 Exploratory conversations 
with several countries which have been 
held in recent months have indicated the 
desirability of holding such a conference 
as soon as practicable. The course of 
military events has already freed great 
areas of the world from military inter- 


ruptions which forced the cessation of 
civil air traffic. When Germany is de- 
feated, military interruptions will have 
virtually ended in all areas save those 
presently held by the Japanese. The 


defeat underlines 
the need for prompt arrangements by 
which peaceful traffic through the air 
may be promptly resumed. 

The invitation extended by the 


approach of German 


De- 
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partment of State suggests that the forth- 
coming conference make arrangements 
for immediate establishment of provi- 
sional world air routes and services which 
would operate during a _ transitional 
period. The proposal is also made that 
an interim council with subordinate com- 
mittees be set up by the Conference 

“Through this council, the data of 
practical experience obtained during the 
transition period could be collected, re- 
corded and studied, and further recom- 
mendations for improving international 
air transport arrangements could be made 
in the light of that experience. Such a 
council operating through working com- 
mittees could likewise recommend future 
action to be taker. with respect to tech- 
nical standardization and uniform pro- 
cedures. 


Over-all Convention Seen 

“The Conference would likewise discuss 
the principles and methods to be followed 
looking towards the adoption of a new 
over-all aviation convention. 

“The invitation, as sent to the govern- 
ments and authorities listed herewith, is 
quoted below: 

‘The Government of the United States 
has concluded bilateral exploratory 
versations with a number of other 
ernments which have displayed a special 
interest on the subject of post-war civil 
aviation, with particular emphasis on the 


con- 


gov- 


development of international air trans- 
port. 
‘These discussions heve indicated a 


substantial measure of agreement on such 
topics as the right of transit and non- 
traffic stops, the non-exclusivity of inter 
national operating rights, the applica- 
tion of cabotage to air traffic, the contro! 
f rates and competitive practices, the 
gradual curtailment of subsidies, the need 
for uniform operating and safety stand- 
ards and the standardization or coordina- 
tion of air navigation aids and communi- 
cations facilities, the use of airports and 
facilities on a non-discriminatory basis, 
and the operation of airports and facilities 
in certain areas. It was generally 
conceded that international 
probably by means of an 
aeronautical body, would be desirable in 
achieving and implementing the afore- 
mentoned objectives, although there was 
some diversity of opinion as to the ex- 
tent of regulatory powers 

matters which should be 
this international 


body 
‘The approaching defeat of Germany, 
and the consequent 


0 


. 
aiso 
1} 2 r 
collaboration, 


internationa! 


on economik 


delegated ) 


liberation of great 
parts of Europe and Africa from military 
interruption of traffic, sets up the urgent 
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need for establishing an _ international! 
civil air service pattern on a provisional 
basis at important trade 
and population areas of the world may 
»btain the benefits of air transportation 
es soon as possible, and so that the 
restorative processes of prompt com- 
munication available to 
in returning 
peace 

‘The Government of the 
believes that an international civil 
tion conference might profitably be 
vened within the future for the 
purpose oi 
existing services and on the early estab- 


: 1 1 
least, so that all 


assist 


may be 


great areas to t 


processes oO! 


United States 
avia- 
con- 
near 


agreeing on an 


increase in 
lishment of international air routes and 
services for operation in and to areas 
iow freed from danger of military in- 
terruption, such arrangements to continue 
during a transitional period. This con- 
ference might agree so far as pos- 
sible upon the principles of a permanent 
international structure of civil aviation 
and air transport, and might set up ap- 
propriate interim committees to prepare 
definitive proposals. Definitive action on 
such proposals, based on practical ex- 
perience gained during the interim period, 
might be taken either as a result of a 


af 
aisv 


later conference, or by direct approval 
of the governments without the neces- 
sity of conference 

‘This Government suggests that the 


international conference proposed for the 
immediate future could have the follow- 
ing objectives 

The establishment of pro- 
world route arrangements 
agreement to be reached 
These arrange- 


“ss 
visiona] 
by general 
at the Conference 
ments would form the basis for the 
prompt establishment of  interna- 
tional air transport services by the 
appropriate countries 

“(b) The countries participating in 
the conference would also be asked 
to agree to grant the landing and 
transit rights necessary for 
lishing the provisional route arrange- 
and ai: referred to 


estab- 
ments services 
above 

World Air Pattern Desired 
highly desirable 
sufficiently ta- 
plans for 
permit 


‘(It would be 
each delegation 
miliar with its 
international air 
formulation of an 


were 
country’s 
services to 
international ail! 


transport pattern rele rred to in par- 
agraphs (a) and (b) above 
“II. The establishment of an In- 


y 


Council to act as the clearing 


terim 
house and advisory agency during 
the transitional period. It would re- 


ceive and consider recommendations 
from each of the working committees 
referred to in item III; it would re- 
port upon desirable revisions 

and services during the 





In routes 


interim 
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the 


approval of 
the countries served by these routes 


period subject to 
and services; it would maintain liaison 
with each of the participating coun- 
tries; it would supervise studies and 
submit information to the interested 
governments concerning the develop- 
ment of air transport during the 
transitional period; and would make 
recommendations to be _ considered 
at any subsequent international con- 
ference. 

“III. Agreement upon the principles 
to be followed in setting up a per- 
manent international aeronautical 
body, and a multilateral aviation con- 
vention dealing with the fields of 
air transport, air navigation and avia- 
tion technical subjects; and, for the 
purpose of developing the details and 
making proposals for carrying into 
effect the principles so agreed, the 
establishment of the following work- 
ing committees, which would be 
under the supervision of the Interim 
Council: 


Data to be Correlated 


“(a) A committee to follow de- 
velopments relating to the establish- 
ment of the routes and services to 
be established under item I, to cor- 
relate traffic data, to study related 
problems and to recommend desirable 
revisions in routes and_ services 
This committee would also make 
studies and recommendations con- 
cerning the future pattern of these 
routes and services. 

“(b) A central technical commit- 
tee, with subordinate sub-committees, 
which would work closely with the 
committee described in subparagraph 
(c) below, to consider the whole field 
of technical matters including stand- 
ards, procedures, and minimum re- 
quirements, and to make recommen- 


dations for their application and 
adoption at the earliest practicable 
time. 

“(c) A committee to draft a pro- 
posal with respect to the constitu- 
tion of a permanent international 
aeronautical body and a new mul- 
tilatera] aviation convention. 

‘Having in mind the foregoing con- 


siderations as a basis for discussion, the 
Government of the United States extends 





Ist Full Commercial 
Load Shipped by AA 


Air freight as a commercially 
feasible method of transporting 
regular shipments of merchandise 


and commodities, including perish- 


ables, became an actuality this 
week when American Airlines in- 
stituted a new Ajirfreight service. 


The first complete Airfreight tariff 
ever filed by an airline with the 
U. S. Government was filed by A A 


with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
September 14. 
The worlds first full shipment 


to move in this type of service was 


5,000 pounds of spinach shipped 
Sept. 14 from Burbank, Cal. to 
Cincinnati, O. The Airfreight 


service will start regular operations 


October 15 between 43 cities on 
American’s system, according to 
James A. Wooten, cargo traffic 
manager for the airline. 


The tariff provides for four classi- 
fications—A, B, C and D, depend- 
ing on value, volume, density, per- 
ishability and fragility. The rate, 
including pick-up and delivery, 
averages as low as 30c a ton mile 
for Class “D” merchandise on 100 
pound shipments. A rate for agri- 
cultural perishables in shipments of 
5,000 pounds minimum is approxi- 
mately 26c per ton mile for 450 
miles or more. 

The initial shipment was part of 
a merchandising program fostered 
by the Kroger food store chain. 
The spinach was destined for 
Kroger stores in Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and Dayton. 











a cordial invitation to your Government 


to participate in an international con- 
ference along the above lines, to take 
place in the United States beginning 
November 1, 1944; and in view of the 


time element would appreciate receiv- 
ing an early response as to whether your 
Government can arrange to have a dele- 
gation at such conference. 


‘This invitation is being extended to 





With few minor changes, the Plexiglas nose on the 
Interchangeable Nose-Tail— army's B-26 (right) becomes the tail enclosure on 


the Navy's Mars. 


The Glenn L. Martin Co., manufacturers of both planes, achieved this bit 


of ingenious adapting. 
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the following governments and a ‘ 
ities: 

“(a) All members of the United - 
tions: 

“(b) Nations associated with the U j 


Nations in this war; 


“(c) The European and Asiatic ne¢ 


nations, in view of their close relation- 
ship to the expansion of air tra 
which may be expected along with th 


liberation of Europe 

‘The Danish, Minister and Thai Min- 
ister in Washington will be invited t 
attend in their personal capacities’. 





List of governments and authoriti 
whom invitations have been extende 
Afghanistan Lebanon 
Australia Liberia 
Belgium Luxembourg 
Bolivia Mexico 
Brazil Netherlands 
Canada New Zealand 
Chile Nicaragua 
China Norway 
Colombia Panama 
Costa Rica Paraguay 
Cuba Peru 
Czechoslovakia Philippines 
Dominican Republi« Poland 
Ecuador Portugal 
Egypt Saudi Arabia 
El Salvador Spain 
Ethiopia Sweden 
French Delegatior Switzerland 
Great Britain Syria 
Greece Turkey 
Guatemala Union of South 
Hait Africa 
Honduras Union of Soviet 
Iceland Socialist Reput 
India Uruguay 
Iran Venezuela 
Iraq Yugoslavia 
Ireland 

Thai Minister 


The Danish 


iniste: The 
in Was r 


in Washington 





Fairchild C-82 Test 
Flown Successfully 


The new 
Fairchild C-82, 
carry military 
test flown at 


twin-engined high-winged 
designed exclusively to 
cargo, was successfully 
Hagerstown, Md., Sept. 9 
It is about twice the size and capacity 
of the DC-3, has a range in excess of 
3500 miles, and got off the ground in only 
a fraction of the airport’s 3000 ft. runway 

Fairchild Aircraft officials declare the 
C-82 will be easily adaptable to peace- 
time service, providing 
unique features for handling passengers, 
mail, express and cargo. 

Benny Howard made the test flight in 
the presence of R. S. Boutelle, vice presi- 


commercial air 





dent and general manager of Fairchild 
and engineers who have worked almost 
two years on the manufacture of the 
giant air freighter 

In building the C-82, engineers sough 
to solve the problem of landing heavy 
military loads on the small rough fields 
near battlefronts, especially in jungle and 
sland fighting 

When standing on its tricycle landing 
gear the bottom of its square inter 
fuselage is at the height of a truck plat- 
form from the ground. The streamlined 
after-end opens to the complete height 
and width of the interior, and freight 


can be stowed directly from a truck 
Nicknamed the “flying box 
C-82 can carry tanks, jeeps, 90-millimet 


car,” 


guns, and an undisclosed number 
paratroopers cal be ravidly pour 
through the huge rear door 
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Plane Builders Map Reconversion Program 
Fair Termination Sought So Funds Will 
Be Available for Civilian Trade 


By Gerarp B. DosBEen 


F LUSHED WITH THE PRIDE of accomplishment but deeply concerned 


over the shifting problems of the present and the uncertainty of the 


future, 
lda> 
tra 


the nation’s leading aircraft manufacturers came to Washington 
week to ask the Government for prompt and fair settlement of con- 
at the time of termination so that there may be funds for a rapid 


reconversion to civilian production and maximum postwar jobs. 


The aircraft manufacturers met at the 
call of the National Aircraft Production 
Council and of the Aeronautical Chamber 
‘ommerce of America The Aero 
amber is in the process of reorgani- 
zation and a new permanent manager, 
will be announced 

Donald W. Douglas, president of Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. was elected president of 
the Council, succeeding Victor Emanuel, 
president of Aviation Corp. Rex B. Bei- 





soon 


sel, general manager of Chance Vought 
Aircraft Co., was named to the Board 
of Governors from the East Coast coun- 
cil to succeed L. C. Goad, and Harry 


Woodhead, president of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp., was elected from the 
West Coast Council to succeed P. G. 
Johnson, president and general manager 
of Boeing Aircraft Co. The Council 
adopted a budget to carry it through to 
Jan. 1 and induced Manager Frank Rus- 
sell to remain on a consultant, part time 
basis 


Momentous Occasion 


One of the highlights of the three day 
sessions was the press conference held 
by the Board of Directors of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber Sept. 9 at the Statler 
Hotel. 

Somewhat indicative of the fact that 
the aviation industry has come to full 
stature during the past year was the 
fact that nearly 100 newspapermen and 
aviation writers attended a smoothly 
handled conference where they had an 
opportunity to propound some perplexing 


Mancvfacturers Put On Thinking Caps— 


questions and observe the top flight air- 
craft manufacturers answer them intelli- 
gently, honestly and courageously. The 
avoided were those that 


only questions 
nvolved security or the relative merits 
of one type engine over another and 


the future for that romantic new develop- 
ment, the helicopter 
Wilson Addresses Scribes 

E. E. Wilson, vice chairman of United 
Aircraft Corp. and president of the Aero 
Chamber, started the conference when he 
reviewed the purposes of the discussions, 
the accomplishments of the conferences 
and the expectations and hopes of the 
future. He characterized the meetings 
that had been held as the “most mo- 
mentous occasion in the lives of most of 


us in the last 25 years of aircraft pro- 
duction. 
Then as if to stress to the newsmen 


as to just what has happened to an in- 
dustry that was pretty much in the 
doldrums in the late 30s, Wilson said 
“The aircraft industry is now the largest 
industry in the world. The 100,000 plane 
production is equivalent to the production 
of five million automobiles,” he said. 


But almost in the same breath, he 
sounded a sharp note of alarm. “Sur- 
vival will be difficult. If we survive con- 


tract termination, and I’m not sure that 
we will, then the next big obstacle will 
be the disposition of war supluses,” he 
said. 

Asserting that the peace of the future 
would have to be assured through air 


L. Martin Co.; Eugene E. Wilson, vice chairman, United Aircraft Corp.; J. Carlton Ward, Jr., 
president, Sperry Gyroscope Co.; Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., vice president. General Aircraft Corp.; and Le Motte T. Cohu, chairman, Northrop 
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Aircraft. 





president 


power, Wilson said that the manufac- 
turers, in a conference with Lieut. Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, chief of the Army Air 
Forces, had assured the industry that 


Forces would recommend to 


the Air 





Congress a program for plane construc- 
tic which would be desig keep 
country in the forefront in military 
aviation 
Much Up To People 
What happens to that program, Wilson 
explained, will depend on public policy 


as laid down by the people, through their 
t Public 


public 


" 
elected he 
said, will 
public opinion will 


‘ 


poiicy, 
opinion an i 


rmati 
He : 
asked for firm decisions from the Gov 

I it on industry 
future with ut- 
would not 





that the rules 
time to time 
Wilson said that he 


St assurance 


be changed from 


To one question, 
was positive that the auto industry would 
get out, as quickly as p yssible, of the 
aviation engine field once their war con- 
racts are completed or terminated 
Asked whether the Government had 
given the industry a definite under- 


standing that peacetime conversion 
would be permitted upon the collapse 
f Germany, Wilson turned to J. Carlton 
Ward Jr., president of Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corp. for an answer. Ward 
said there was no complete assurance 
He felt factories producing certain types 
of planes which are needed in the Pacific 
sphere of operations, would not be af- 
fected. Many of these have Navy con- 


tracts. 
Ward Sounds Warning 

Ward further explained that the air- 
craft industry had enjoyed the top prior- 
ity position with reference to labor and 
that once cutbacks and terminations were 
put into force, this labor might well be 
ransferred to other industries which 
still have a big war production schedule 
to fulfill 

Glenn L. Martin, President of the Glenn 
L. Martin Co., answered a question relat- 


some 





This candid photograph of nine of the nation's leading aircraft manufacturers was iaken 
at a press conference September 9 in Washington's Statler Hotel. A reporter hed just 
asked the group a question. Each of the following appears to be pondering it: Left to right—T. Claude Ryan, president, Ryan Aeronautical 
Co.; Alfred Marchev, president, Republic Aviation Corp.; Clayton J. Brukner, president, Waco Aircraft Co.; Glenn L. Martin, president, Glenn 


Fairchild Aircraft; R. E. Gillmor, 
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Aviation Calendar 


Sept. 15—Meeting of Joint advertis- 
ing committee, Air Transport Associa- 
tion, New York 

Sept. 30—Dedication of airport at 
Elkins, W. Va. 

Oct. 3—Air Line Dispatchers Assn 
convention, Chicago. 

Oct. 3-4—Georgia Aviation Clinic, 
Macon, Ga 

Oct. 5-7—S A E National Aircraft 
Engineering and Production meeting 
and engineering display Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles 

Oct. 16-19—Annual meeting. Amer- 
ican Welding Society, Hotel Cleveland 


Cleveland 


Oct. 20—Institute of the Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences, national air transport 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Washington 


(Postponed from Sept. 22) 

Oct. 25-27—Southwestern 
Conference, Amarillo. 

Nov. 9-10—Fall meeting, 
the Aeronautical Sciences, 
Society, Dayton, O 

Nov. 13-14—Annual meeting National 
Association State Aviation Officials, 
Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City 

Nov. 15-18—National Clinic of Domes- 
tic Aviation Planning, Oklahoma City 

Dec. 4-6—SAE National Air Cargo 
Meeting, Chicago. 

Dec. 5-7—Aircraft Distributors & 
Manufacturers Assn. 2nd annual con- 
vention, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 

Dec. 6-7—National Aviation Trades 
Association, annual convention, Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Jan. 8-12—1945 SAE Annual Meeting 
and engineering display, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 


Aviation 


Institute of 
Engineering 











ing to the industry’s future. He said a 
survey made among the employes of his 
plant indicated that 25 percent would 
return to the vocations that they had 
left, largely for patriotic reasons, to help 
with plane manufacture. Another 25 
percent indicated they would return to 
their old jobs in other industries. A 
third 25 percent, whom he classed as “not 
making the grade but doing well enough 
to retain them when peak production was 
needed” would have to be laid off when 
cutbacks and termination of contracts are 
put in effect. The fourth class—the ar- 
tisans—will be the group that Martin 


will build on in the postwar era. He 
predicted that if their suppositions are 
correct—victory, reasonable peacetime 
prosperity and continuance of our re- 


publican form of government—then by 
the end of eight years, the Martin com- 
pany would be employing as many work- 
ers as it is today. 

LaMotte T. Cohu, general manager and 
chairman of the Board of Northrop Air- 
craft Inc. said that if the aircraft in- 
dustry can obtain enough business so 
that “overhead does not eat us up and 
if we can change over fast. enough, I 
believe we wll be able to develop a good 
industry.” 

To a question on the future of the 
personal aircraft industry, Joseph T. 
Gueting Jr., president of General Air- 
craft Corp. said this depended largely 
on the number of airports, airparks and 
landings strips that would be built to- 
gether with removal of “odorous and 
burdensome” Government restrictions to 
private flying. 

Alfred Marchev, President of Republic 
Aviation Corp., predicted that private 
plane costs would be reduced “to a point 
which few in the industry will believe 
possible today.” He said the will and 
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desire of the average American to ge: 
what he wants will have a wholesome 
effect in postwar development of private 
flying because so many Americans will 
want to fly. He said he could not name 


the income bracket through which the 
industry would make its mass sales. 
Quick Settlement Needed 
Harry Woodhead, president of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. told the 
newsmen that the techniaue in mass 


production learned through war experi- 
ence would aid the industry in the post- 
war era and that this offered the greatest 
hope for bringing costs down to a point 
where mass sales might be expected. 

The Board of Governors adopted the 
recommendations of the Chamber’s Con- 
tract Termination committee which set as 
the goal the purpose outlined in the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944 “To as- 
sure speedy and equitable final 
settlement of claims under terminated 
war contracts.” 

The Committee’s report pointed out: 

“The aircraft industry went to war 
on the basis of ‘first things first’ and will 
not survive except on a_ termination 
method embodying these same principles 
In the termination stage, the essential 
‘first thing’ is a fast final financial settle- 
ment divorced from detailed allocation 
and disposal of materials”. 

The Chamber Governors also empha- 
sized the need for the country to adopt a 
postwar air policy. They cited the state- 
ment by General H. H. Arnold yesterday 
that the future security of this country 
depends to a great extent on an adequate 
air force and “an industry with ever-in- 
creasing technical know-how” to design 
and build planes that will be the best 
in the world. 

The Board’s statement declared: 

Latest developments abroad again prove 
that technological progress in aviation is 
essential to national security. This means 
that the industry must expand research 
in its great engineering laboratories if 
America is to retain its dominant posi- 
tion in military and commercial aviation. 
Our present combat craft were devel- 
oped in these laboratories with the en- 
couragement of the Armed Services. 





Any Frontiers Left? 


Are there any aviation frontiers 
remaining in this country? 

CAB Member Harlee’ Branch 
raised that question in the recent 
oral arguments in the Northwest- 
Detroit case in questioning H. R 
Bolander, Jr., general counsel of 
Chicago and Southern. 

Bolander was arguing that C&S 
was prepared to offer the local 
service reauired between Chicago 
and Detroit, and when he had fin- 
ished Branch asked him if the case 
didn’t indicate .that there are no 
more aviation frontiers, rather that 
there now seems to be a tendency 
toward a duplication of existing 
services. 

Branch said ‘the airlines have now 
entered into a competitive race to 
add new services to serve local 
interests. In other words, he said, 
“in order to expand, A _ provides 
more service over B’s route.” 














Swedish, U.S. Views 
On Postwar World 
Air Policy Similar 


The United 


virtually 


and Sweden Id 
same views of postwar 
international air policy and Sweden, like 
the U. S., is seeking to make bilatera 
agreements based on reciprocity pending 
international agreement, Per A. Norlin 
president of the Swedish international] 
airline, SILA, told American Aviation fol- 


States 


tne 


lowing a conference with the State De- 
partment and other U. S. officials. 
Speaking with full authority for his 


country, Norlin said Sweden favors an 
international aviation committee or board 
on the technical level, but is opposed t 
an international body which would - deal 
with schedules and rates or the allo- 
cating of routes among the different 
countries. This is the view held by the 
VU. S. 


Pacts Based on Reciprocity 
In a prepared statement, Norlin said 
“Sweden's interest in participating in 
postwar air traffic is very great. In the 
intercontinental air traffic the Swedish 
airlines will cooperate with the Danish 
and Norwegian airlines, as Sweden did 
in European traffic before the war. 
“Until an international agreement re- 
garding how the postwar air traffic is to 
develop, the Swedish policy will be to 
make bilateral agreements based on re- 
ciprocity, and after the lines of the old 
Paris Convention, with the countries to 
which Sweden would like to develop its 
air traffic 
“Sweden has always been in favor of 
a free development of regular air traffic 


Sweden, however, realizes that it will 
take a long time before such a free air 
traffic can be established. A first step 
must be a new air convention governing 
air traffic all over the world. It seems 
that this new convention best could be 
based upon the old Paris and Havana 
Conventions, both of which have proved 
valuable in the past. 

“Further, we need an_ international 


aviation committee or board to regulate 
and plan the technical manner after 
which the postwar air traffic has to be 
developed into a safe means of trans- 
port. This committee should not deal 
with schedules and rates or the allocat- 
ing of routes. among the different coun- 
tries. The committee should thus work 
after the same lines as the old C.I.N.A 

“We think it is very necessary tha‘ 
international air traffic be established as 
soon as possible and the old airline oper- 
ators be put to work again. From their 
experience in the past and their knowl- 
edge of air traffic we think that later on 
the necessary international agreements 
could be worked out.” 


Gen. Norstad Heads 20th 
Brig. Gen. Lauris Norstad has 
named chief of staff of the Twentieth Au 
Force with headquarters at Washingto! 
The Twentieth directs operations of B-29 
Superfortresses under command of Gen 
H. H. Arnold Gen. Norstad succeeds 
Brig. Gen. Haywood S. Hansell, Jr., who 
has been given an undisclosed overseas 
command 


peen 
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AA, UAL and Panagra Buy DC-4s, DC-6s 
For Postwar: Orders Exceed $50,000,000 
ese TWO LARGEST domestic airlines and one international carrier 


signed contracts with Douglas Aircraft Co. this week for four-engined 
airplanes designed to furnish high-speed air transportation in the im- 


mediate postwar period. 

Contracts were signed by American 
Airlines, United Air Lines and Pan 
American-Grace Airways for 93 airplanes 
to cost more than $50,000,000. 

Planes to be purchased by each line 


are 
American—25 Douglas DC-4s and 30 
DC-6s. American also expects to order 
additional four-engined Douglas planes 
shortly, the company revealed. 
United—15 DC-4s and 20 DC-6s. United, 


within a week, will sign contracts for an 
additional 15 DC-6s. 
Panagra—three DC-é6s. 


Under discussion, but not ready for 
signature, are additional contracts with 
Eastern Air Lines, one of the original 


four lines which had these planes on 
order before the war, and other large 
operators in the U. S. and abroad, it was 
said 

The orders assure Douglas of main- 
taining, in the immediate postwar period, 
its position as the principal manufacturer 
of eauipment for the larger U. S. air- 
lines. The orders were also an indica- 
tion that the airlines involved plan to 
use the type of equipment that has been 
tested by them during the war—both 
DC-4 and DC-6 are commercial develop- 
ments of the C-54, which has more than 
6,000 wartime ocean crossings to its 
credit. 

In addition to the contracts signed this 
week, Donald Douglas, president of Doug- 
las Aircraft, revealed that his company 
approaches peacetime production with a 
total backlog of commercial orders now 
on its books for more than $100,000,000. 
This figure, he said, is more than three 
times greater than any previous peak 
of non-military orders held by the com- 
pany in its 23-year history. 

The DC-4 is described as a four-mile- 
a-minute, 44-passenger and cargo trans- 


port plane eauipped with 1,450-horse- 
power Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp en- 
gines 


The DC-6, powered with 2,100-horse- 
power Double Wasps, will carry 56 pas- 
sengers and cargo at five miles a minute 


Coast-to-coast travel time will be cut 
to approximately eight and _ one-half 
hours, Chicago-New York time to two 


hours and 40 minutes. It is claimed that 
this plane is the fastest transport avail- 
able either in the U. S. or abroad for 
immediate postwar use. 

Equipped with a pressurized cabin, the 
DC-6 will have gross take-off weight of 
80,500 pounds. Wing span will be 117 
feet and overall length 100 feet. Both 
DC-4 and DC-6 will have fully retract- 
able tricycle landing gear, steerable type 
nose wheel and three-bladed hydro- 
matic Hamilton Standard propellers. 

Non-stop cruising range of the DC-6 is 
2,751 miles and the ship can be equipped 


for increasing this range to 3,540 miles 
Contracts were signed at the Wings 


Club in New York by Donald Douglas: 
A. N. Kemp, president of American; W. A 
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Patterson, president of United, and Har- 
old J. Roig, president of Panagra 
“Signing of these contracts definitely 
assures postwar leadership for the United 
States in world air transport,” Douglas 
said 


“With their unrivaled speed, com- 





Drawing of the new Douglas Superliner 


with considerably greater passenger space than its 


said to be faster (300 mph), more powerful 


3 Airlines Order 93 Planes from Douglas 


fort and operating efficiency, these new 
transport planes will represent a 
stride forward in domestic and interna- 


tional airline service. It is our sincere 


] ; 
iong 


hope that they also will assist in the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of the 
war-torn nations.” 

Douglas gave assurance that airplanes 


still needed by the armed forces will not 
be delayed by the execution of the com- 
mercial contracts 

Signing of the contracts came at a 
when dissatisfaction in Great Britain 
reached a new high over the lack 
government policy on the production of 
transport for postwar use (See 
page 32 


time 
had 
oft a 


} 
pianes 


and 


sister model, the Army's C-54. This 


new craft is expected by Douglas Aircraft Co. to be the principal peacetime plane of many 


of the nation's airlines 


RAF Medical Director Wins 
Institute’s Jeffries Award 
The John Jeffries Award, given annu- 


ally by the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences for notable contributions to aero 





medical research 

has been awarded 

for 1944 to Aji: 

Marshal Sir Har- 

old E. Whitting- 

ham, director- 

general of medi- 

cal services, 

Royal Air Force 

Sir Harold has 

been with the 

RAF M e d ica ] 

Branch for 27 

years, chiefly in 

Whittingham aviation medicine 
assignments He 

is a fellow of the Royal College 


Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 


supplanting the DC-3 


popular before the war. 


Edinburgh, and London He holds an 
LL.D. from Glasgow University, and has 
been honorary physician to King George 
since 1938. He was created a knight of 
the British Empire in 1941 


Previous recipients of the Jeffries award 


were: 1940, Dr. Louis H. Bauer, Chief 
Cardiologist, Meadowbrook Hospital, 
Hempstead; 1941, Major Harry G. Arm- 
strong, U. S. Army Medical Corps Schoo] 
of Aviation Medicine; 1942, Dr. Edward 


C. Schneider, Prof. of Biology, Wesleyan 
University; 1943, Brigadier General Eu- 
gen G. Reinartz, Commandant, Army Ai: 
Forces School of Aviation Medicine 


McIntyre Shifted to AAF 
Col. J. D. McIntyre, formerly Chief 
Fiscal Officer for Ordnance, has been 
transferred to the General Staff Corps, 
Air head of the Air 
Group of and Liaison 
new assignment, McIntyre 
liaison the 


Forces a» 
Legislative 
In his Col 
will serve largely as between 
Army Air Forces and Congress 


| i 


Army 


Forces 








Airlines Do More ‘Work’ But Profits Drop 2 Million 


By Eric BRAMLEY 





miles 27.31%, 


express pound-miles 3.73°¢, 
and mail pound-miles 39.48%. 


penses more 
airlines 


The 19 


in line 


with revenues 
(including Haw2iian J 






































) INETEEN Uv. &. AIRLINES did more Reason for the drop in profits is found and Caribbean Atlantic) showed the 
+‘ “work” in the first six months of in the operating revenues and operating biggest gain in mail pound-miles—a air 
1944, compared with a similar 1943 period, expense figures. Revenues rose 16.74%, which amounted to 39.48°¢. Mail revenue 
but their profits dropped almost $2,- but this was completely offset by however, increased only 21.86% du 
000,000, an American Aviation survey 2666°% increase in expenses. rate reductions made by the Civil Aero. 
shows. Expenses have been steadily outgain- nautics Board 

Profits before U. S. income tax were’ ing revenues since early in the war. The In one category—express—the airlines 
down 11.28°%. from $16,722,364 to $14,835,. increase, not unexpected, has been caused received less money for doing more work 
912, despite the fact that revenue passen- mainly by higher labor and material Express pound-miles increased 3.73 
gers carried were up 19.8%, revenue costs. Recently several airlines have in- while express revenue. dropped 15.96‘ 
plane miles 243°, revenue passenger stituted economy programs to bring ex- This decrease was caused by the express 

Summary of U. S. Air Transport Operations 
(Six Months Ending June 30, 1944) 
TRAFFIC 
AVERAGE 
REVENUE REVENUE AVAILABLE PASS. 
REVENUE PLANE PASS. SEAT LOAD EXPRESS MAIL 
PASSENGERS MILES MILES MILES FACTR.  LB.-MILES LB.-MILES 
ALL AMERICAN ................0 ccccseeeees: OE et gach a “ape 7,686,394 52,798.89 
Ps ere 391,444 14,770,437 239,125,570 268,250,889 88.91 4,541,526,051 9,916,312,277 
I is ee on go li cil 87,904 2,177,399 37,457,718 40,853,393 91.71 246,382,905 1,144,484 244 
CARIBBEAN cnc cc ccccceness 10,230 108,600 703,173 958,032 73.98 7,812,170 1,555,310 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN . 41,291 1,099,344 18,836,023 22,364,261 83.92 192,734,799 449,708,084 
ES she cwawancauaKwinaree:s-e 21,466 392,722 6,663,278 8,181,768 80.91 27,815,490 46,343,378 
CONTINENTAL ......... 26,945 994,999 9,237,915 11,033,869 83.38 33,726,704 116,044,363 
CE fe ead cane ca 69,943 1,434,313 27,076,486 29,611,849 91.34 162,992,443 925,633,009 
ST. Scicscaeheces 198,721 7,421,968 114,778,377 132,265,400 86.73 1,488,413,054 4,705,099,425 
EE os i ekwacavencka~nees 50,283 437,493 7,179,185 7,652,664 93.77 535,509,939 21,630,402 
oe ice wra ards’ 7,723 479,427 2,532,076 3,633,316 69.17 2,696,889 30,701,757 
MID-CONTINENT ............... 32,610 1,045,426 9,327,649 12,868,402 72.16 25,869,624 229,491,887 
RS Ee eee 52,500 1,436,290 17,178,937 19,729,382 87.30 76,657,847 316,817,837 
Ek eee cee ath 21,978 471,161 5,256,702 9,793,688 53.38 11,448,082 34,880,552 
ERS ee eee 65.943 2,870,952 44,406,468 53,005,120 83.27 498,548,569 2,201,237,162 
ee aden cera besaany agar 143,057 1,858,951 31,932,392 38,705,329 81.74 371,725,189 587,030,666 
en ee 164,090 9,181,856 141,117,391 156,452,284 89.66 2,970,011,301 7,930,392,465 
eR a wma 294,703 13,075,291 201,748,365 210,790,254 85.62 3,686,400,612 15,362,066,535 
EE een |e eee 47,349 1,292,726 22,790,067 26,311,844 85.83 228,112,680 545,149,529 
ED paenegacdesdeccsenes 1,728,180 61,091,150 937,347,772 1,052,461,744 89.06  15,116,070,743  44,617,377,781 
Corresponding Six Months of 1943 1,441,871 49,151,490 736,259,776 858,823,166 85.74°* 14,572,384,774 31,995,495, 111 
FINANCIAL 
NET INCOME 
PASSENGER MAIL EXPRESS OPERATING OPERATING BEFORE U.S. | 
REVENUES REVENUES REVENUES REVENUES EXPENSES INCOME TAX = 
Ee ee ee $ 262,267 $ 2,084 $ 266,083 $ 263,253 $ 312,661 
ae ins chs we gine $12,361,217 2,970,481 1,113,061 16,791,171 13,027,131 3,667,714 
BRANIFT ........ 1,891,233 342,174 49,938 2,335,976 1,808,520 855,715 
CARIBBEAN ....... a a : 6,279 90,385 90,643 (522) 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN .... 959,006 134,912 46,747 1,165,819 1,173,516 45,498 
I, ido aie S Sn. 6.6-0-4.00'3. 6.44.0 360,237 67,670 12,102 451,340 478,618 (14,907) 
CONTINENTAL 457,276 442 048 3,644 912,501 838,842 224,682 
i es a 1,340,771 277,658 29,871 1,697,516 1,213,639 451,266 
EASTERN ..... 6,133,935 1,405,711 340,121 8,052,443 5,800,084 2,349,552 
HAWAIIAN 577,563 4,966 112,352 778,690 640,702 138,733 
ee arn ar 127,423 178,907 1,048 314,551 319,042 897 
MID-CONTINENT ......... 457,417 427,814 6,880 902,172 733,312 164,983 
NATIONAL ...... 822,354 106,792 20,576 966,010 970,202 (5,019) 
NORTHEAST ........ 311,597 155,726 3,825 476,119 494.519 6,101 
NORTHWEST 2,244,725 674,889 113,902 3,076,666 2,895,088 540,482 
ES ae ae 1,985,146 173,770 84,378 2,304,381 2,139,596 130,390 
as 5 is on aapenwak names 7,189,481 2,375,203 689,204 10,490,785 9,192,481 1,009,003 
a lee a 10,052,672 4,594,630 861,061 15,814,761 10,738,957 4,890,225 
EE ao ceec vac Gc aan aot 1,159,701 163,459 57,593 1,454,580 1,388,612 68,458 
TOTALS .............. $48,510,730 $14,759,077 $3,554,666 $68,341,949 $54,206,757 «$14,835,912 
Corresponding Six Months of 1943 $40,572,168 $12,110,825 $4,230,070 $58,539,379 $42,794,741 «$16,722,364 
(Parentheses indicate red figures.) 
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SINCLAIR 100 - OCTANE 
fuel 2000 


BOMBERS fly faster and farther with bigger bomb 
loads because of their 100-octane fuel. Sinclair 
Refineries make enough of this super-gasoline to keep 
2000 medium bombers on daily raids over Germany 
Right now the Army and Navy take all 100-octane 
gasoline. But after the war Sinclair's big production 
will be available for commercial and private flying 
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BIG GUN BOMBER. This ts a B-25 
Mitchell and it packs 75 mm. cannon 
in its nose. Pilot at left 






Official phote U. S. Air Forces 





Bomber Pilot 
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WHEN NOT FLYING, aviators 
largely rely on the automobile 
That's where the Sinclair Dealer 
can be helpful. His Sinclair-ize 
service saves wear and helps keep 


oa jetahe & 






ONE OF THE 100-OCTANE catalytic cracking stills at 
Sinclair Refineries. Because of Sinclair equipment hke 
these modern stills, aviation grade gasoline will be avail 
able for your car later on 

























cars operating satisfactorily. See 
your Sinclair Dealer today 



















into effect by the 
latter part of 1943. 
the first six months 
by United Air Lines, 
reporting $4,890,225 before U. S. income 
taxes. The next three, in order, were 
American with $3,667,714, Eastern with 
$2,349,552 and TWA with $1,009,003. To- 
gether, these four carriers showed profit 
of $11,916,494 out of the total profit re- 
ported for the 19 lines of $14,835,912. 
Three airlines reported losses for the 
period: Colonial, $14,907; National, $5,019 
and Caribbean Atlantic $522. The latter 
company has not yet had its air mail 
pay set by the CAB, and therefore has 
received no revenue from this source. 
It performed f 


rate reduction put 
carriers during the 

Biggest profit for 
of 1944 was shown 


1,555,310 pound-miles 0! 
mai] service during the first half. 

The general increases in traffic during 
the first half of 1944 over 1943 were 
possible because of increased utilization 
of equipment and the return of some 


airplanes to the airlines by the Army. 





Army, Navy Report Success 


With Take-off Boosters 





I OCKETS are being used successfully 
at Wright Field in helping heavily 
loaded planes into the air, according to 
an announcement from the Army Aijir 
Forces Materiel) Command. The AAF 
emphasizes, however, that the tactical 
utility of the take-off units in 
“extremely limited.” 

As opposed to the jet propulsion engine, 
which takes its oxygen from the air, the 
AAF’s rockets carry their own supply, 
making them theoretically capable of fly- 
ing above the oxygen level. Two types of 
take-off units have been developed: the 
fixed and the droppable. Attack planes 
have been equipped with the fixed type, 


use 1S 


Army Bomber 


Possibility of Electric 
Votors in Planes Seen 


The use of electric motors to power 
multi-engine aircraft of the future, thus 
enabling the planes to carry greater loads 
for longer distances at a substantial sav- 
ing in fuel was outlined to members of 
the American Institute of Electrica] En- 
gineers meeting in Los Angeles Aug. 30. 

Use of the electric drive would elimi- 
nate much of the drag caused by engine 
nacelles built in the wings or by engine 
and propeller mounted in the nose of the 
fuselage. The predictions were made in a 
paper presented jointly by Lt- Col. T. B. 
Holliday of the AAF, William L. Berry of 
Hughes Aircraft Co., and Frank W. God- 
sey of Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co. 

With electric drive, the power plant— 
consisting of new high-speed power 
sources and electric generator—could be 
placed in the fuselage of the plane, and 
would make possible the use of pusher- 
type propellers located at the rear of the 
wing. 

Chief disadvantage of the electric drive 
would be increased power plant weight 
lower efficiency between fuel tank and 
propeller shaft and increased cost of the 
power plant. 


24 


Navy 


with the nozzle emitting the gaseous 
flames from the rear of the engine nacelle 
Heavier planes have been equipped with 
droppable rockets attached to the under 
side of the wings. This type has been 
dropped by parachute and salvaged for 
use again. 





attacne 
take-off 
and fi 


Nav 


ET PROPULSION devices 
the wings have reduced 
of Navy Ca vased 
boats 33 t per cent, the 

nounces 

By using known as “Jatos 
(the Navy's breviation for jet assisted 
take-offs) each of which delivers a thrust 
equivalent about 330 horsepower, 


planes 


Flying Boat 


take-off in 
much more 
operation. 


fighter planes can cut their 
half and get into the air 
quickly than in conventional 

“This means that Navy carriers can use 
more deck space for planes and get more 
planes, more heavily loaded, into the air 
sooner,” the Navy reported. “It means 
that the planes can rendezvous more 
quickly to attack or defend, and it means 
safer take-offs 

“Land-based Navy and Marine fighters 
and bombers can use the little island air 
strips safely and can scramble in a hurry, 
even without wind, in defense of newly- 
won positions.” 


Fighter 


On the big flying boats, the length of 
the take-off run can be cut materially, 
thus answering one of the biggest prob- 
lems of flying boat operation, or, if pre- 
ferred, the planes can be put into the 
air with much larger loads than nor- 
mally carried 
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AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


SERVING THE NATION . - - 


Sli Bs ‘ . 
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Victory is the biggest 
business on earth today. 

And Washington, D. C., is 
“business center’ of the 
whole world’s fight for free- 
dom. Linking Washington 
with forty-three key cities 
across the country, United op- 
erates over the nation’s oldest 
transcontinental route. Straight, 
strategic, The Main Line Airway 


goes where business is. 









Swedes Convert Three B-17’s Into Airliners & 








Fortresses Interned lengthened by about three feet—to utilize ing cargo in the bomb bay. In load 
tail space without disturbing the center the cargo, only one door of the b 
After Being Forced of gravity, and also to furnish a cargo bay is opened. An electrically-ope: J 
— compartment of 1.8 cubic meters. Swedish iift hoists the cargo up into the | b 
Down: l a Ss, Acrees radio equipment was added to the U. S. bay, where it is loaded onto the 
2 equipment already installed, and instru- door, which has remained closed dur- 
How A. B. Aerotransport, the Swedish ments were relocated for the convenience’ ing the operation 
airline, has spent over $150,000 re- of Swedish pilots. The result of the Swedes work is a 
building three interned U. S. Flying A method was also devised for carry- comfortable airliner which can carry 14 







Fortresses into comfortable 14-passenger 
airliners was told for the first time last 
week by Per Norlin, vice president of 
ABA and president of SILA (Swedish 
Intercontinental Air Lines), the company 
formed for Swedish overseas air opera- 
tions. Norlin is visiting in the U. S. 

An undisclosed number of Boeing 
B-17s have been forced down in Sweden 
during the war, and this neutral country 
has interned both airmen and airplanes 
At the same time that these airplanes 
were idle, ABA was searching for suit- 
able ecuipment to augment its depleted 
fleet, depleted because two of its five 
Douglas DC-3s had been shot down by 
German aircraft. 

The result was an agreement under 
which the U. S. government loaned to 
the Swedish government, and the latter 
in turn loaned to ABA, five Flying Fort- 
resses. Three were to be converted, two 
were used to furnish spare parts. Tech- 
nically, the planes are the proverty of 
the U. S., but after the war ABA is to 
be given the opportunity to purchase 
them outright. 

Conversion of the three planes was 
done by ABA and the Swedish aircraft 
factory at Linkoping. A door was added 
in each plane, and a window for each 
pessenger. The cabin was divided into 
two sections, one with eight individual : * 
seats, the other with two sofa-type seats, ic Ui ainsnetiad A 
facing each other across the cabin and 































BA Flying Fortress differs from a fully-equipped U. S. B-17 can be seen 
from the above photos. The Swedish plane, in the top picture, has an elongated nose 






= < <. Te “ . 





each seating three ye Ave ese turrets have been removed, and radio equipment added. No changes were made in the 
—— ew 4 strippe rom the planes. Wright engines. Back of the wing can be seen the windows that were added by the Swedes. 
soundproofing was added, heating equip- Plane in lower photo is a U. S. B-I7F. This was taken before installation of a chin turret. 


ment installed, and the nose of the ship 





The photo on the left, taken from the rear of the passenger cabin, shows how the interior of the ABA Fortresses are divided into two 
sections, the rear one containing eight seats (five on the left, three o1 the right), and the front one, through the open doorway, seating 


six. Photo on right was taken from the front compartment. A'l seats were built by ABA and the Swedish aircraft factory. 
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Ai MORE than a thousand points along 
the production line the Aeroprop is 
inspected and tested. But before it 
“‘eraduates”’ for fighting service the 
completed propeller is put through 
paces more strenuous than those im- 
posed by actual combat flying. 

The High 
here istypical. Ona special test machine 
an employee checks the pitch change 
mechanism of an Aeroprop. Working 


Pressure test illustrated 


against twice normal pressures, the 
blades must turn surely, swiftly, pre- 
cisely through every degree of pitch 
from low-pitch to full-feather. If they 
will do it on this machine—and they 
must—they will function efficiently un- 





der all conditions encountered in flight. 


Making this kind of propeller, and 
making it this way, calls for skills of 


highest order. Making Aeroprops 


in 


the quantities now required demands 


large production facilities. Ae 


ro- 


products combines both. The character 


of the work produced by these men ; 





KEEP EM FLYING! < 


ind 
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these machines is best described by this 
fact: To date mechanical failure is virtu- 
ally unknown on the thousands of Aero- 
props that are flying in the service of 
the Allied Nations. 

This record, important now, will also 
be important in the age of peace-time 
flight. 


Lo) , 
<>’) BUY BONDS! 
act 8 


; AYUNE/2. War and Peace, Propeller Production at its Best! 
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AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION 


e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + 


DAYTON, OHIO 


1) Add gas as needed... 
2) Bring oil up to gauge levels daily... 
3) Forget = 


And that’s about all a Jacobs needs for 
six months or so! 

Aitera thousand flight hours, some Jacobs 
engines need a major overhaul—and some 
don’t. (AAF regulations once specified 350 
hours maximum, were relaxed by degrees.) 
And a major overhaul usually shows some 
worn piston rings, and a few minor replace- 
ments ... Because these engines are designed 
right, with the fewest possible parts, which 
fit and function perfectly; were proved and 
improved in pre-war commercial flying ; and 
have added stamina, as materials improved. 


ACOBS. 


In instruction flights, the Jacobs get more 
take-offs, more time at full throttle than any 
engine in combat service—or in commercial 
operations! And even with student handling, 
deliver dependably for six months or more 


between major overhauls. 


Tue war record of this engine rates Jacobs 
as an important factor in postwar flying, 


ivate or commercial . . . Largest makers of 
orivate or commercial Largest makers ¢ 


aircraft engines of medium power 
rating, Jacobs will have postwar 
models fit for anything from light 
planes to cargo carriers... and 
well worth the consideration of ~* 
plane owner and airline operator ™): 
,-- Inquiries are invited . . . Jacobs A 
Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa 


Pottstown, Pa. 
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passengers, a crew of four (two pilots, 
wireless operator and engineer) and 6,600 
pounds of cargo over a distance of 1,100 
miles. The planes are now being used on 
the Stockholm-Scotland route (one way 
fare, $140) but it is also planned to use 
them elsewhere. 

The conversion took three months for 
each plane, and the cost is estimated at 
$50,000 per airplane, exclusive of design 
cost. 

Because the Swedes did not believe 
that “Flying Fortress” was an appropri- 
ate name for a _ passenger liner, the 
planes are now known as the “Felix,” 
Felix being the first name of the U. S 
air attache in Sweden, Col. Felix Hardi- 
son. Each of the three planes has been 
given a name—the first one, formerly 
known as “Sacktime Susie,” has been re- 
named “Sam”; the second, “Tom” and 
the third, “Jim.” 

Due to the unusual circumstances un- 
der which the planes were acquired plus 
the fact that they have been in opera- 
tion only a short while, ABA is as yet 
unable to say whether the converted 
Fortresses are economical airplanes for 
commercial operations 

Norlin states that the 
are enthusiastic about the 
and enjoy flying them. 


Swedish 
U. S 


pilots 
planes 


This photo shows the radio operator's sta- 

tion. ABA added its own radio equipment 

to the standard U. S. equipment already 
installed. 


Life Insurance Companies 
Cut Air Travel Restrictions 


Most life insurance policies after the 
war probably will contain no limitation 
on flying risks, a survey of 200 leading 
insurance companies indicates. The sur- 
vey, conducted by the Institute of Life 
Insurance, revealed that almost half of 
the companies now issue standard policies 
containing no airline travel restrictions 
at regular rates regardless of the amount 
of commercial airline travel contemplated 
The remaining companies impose no re- 
strictions unless the applicant expects 
to do an unusually large amount of such 
flying. A few companies restrict trans- 
oceanic and other travel outside the 
United States and Canada 


Navy Accepts 57,600 Planes 
Navy has 
planes, or 20 times as 

prewar alr force, 

yutbreak of hostilities in Europe 

Secretary Forrestal told a 
conference 
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This electrically-operated lift hoists cargo through one doors of the bomb bay 





Once 


inside, 


the cargo is shifted to the righthand door, which has remained closed during loading. 





British 


Announce ‘Seafire’. “Sea Otter’ Planes 





The British Navy's newest fighter 
plane, the Seafire III, which made its 
first operational appearance on D-Day, is 
intended to be used with British naval 
the Pacific 

The British Supply Council rev 
the plane, first Royal Navy aircraft 
cially equipped for taking reconnaissance 
photographs, proved successful in the 
Normandy and Southern France 
ions, obtaining intelligence material and 
aiding in directing the fire British 
and American ships at sea 

The Seafire III, 
is a_ single-seat 
with folding wings, designed by Vickers 
Armstrongs (Supermarine) and powered 
with a Rolls Royce Merlin 55 of 1470 hp 
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How Pin AMERICAN has carried the 
U.S. Flag to 5 continents since 1927 
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1927 —to LATIN AMERICA—the first step system of 98,000 1937— to CHINA—Pan American established 
toward giving both coasts of South America miles Was in the first regular, scheduled air service over any 


the reliable air service they enjoy today. BEFORE of the earth’s major oceans. 


orld-wide 


operation : 
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1939—to EUROPE—Pan American extended its routes 1940—to ALASKA—regular service by Pan American was 
across the North Atlantic, establishing scheduled air transport started from the United States to this great Territory, following 


service to Southampton, England, and the European mainland. the first Arctic survey flights made by any U. S. airline. 





. / . 
1940—to AUSTRALASIA—Pan American Clippers turned 1941—to AFRICA —by pioneering a South Atlantic Ocean 
Southward from Hawaii to Noumea and Auckland, New Zea- route and building a trans-Africa skyway in 61 days, the ground- 
land . . . Our far-away, English-speaking friends throughout work was laid for the vital war traffic that followed later. 


Australasia were brought closer by weeks. 


FAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
The System of the Clippers 
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OF A U.S. ROYAL 
on the Flagship Fleet 


Every tire that ever flew on an American Airlines 


Flagship has its own life line or Tire Log filed 
away where it can be referred to instantly. From 
the day that a 17.00 x 16 U.S. Royal Airplane 
tire is mounted on a Flagship until it is removed 
for recapping and finally discarded after having 
given its full service, the Maintenance Division 
of American Airlines keeps its life history hou 
by hour and plane by plane. 

Even with the greater loads, the heavier sched- 
ules of today’s air transport, American is getting 
an average of 3'2 times as many landings from 
a single set of tires in 1944 as it did in 1941. 

\s synthetic rubber airplane tires with bodies 
of ravon replace natural rubber tires, the backlog 
of test experience already accumulated by Amer- 
ican and recorded on Tire Logs will be of vital 
importance to airplane tire manufacturers. Bene- 
fiting from data like this, U.S. Airplane 
engineers are finding new and better methods and 


Tire 


materials to build lighter, stronger, safer tires. 
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This is the Life Line of a U.S. Roval that made z on file for ev t ever 
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RUBBER COMPANY 
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ew Policy Committee Head 
sks Open Foreign Hearings 


Public Airing Sought 
By Royce Before U. S. 
Changes World Plans 


PUBLIC HEARINGS at which inter- 

ested citizens have the opportunity 
“to appear, to listen, to testify openly 
and, if testifying, to be openly ques- 
tioned,” must be held by the aviation 
subcommittee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee before any change in U. S. 


international air policy is made, Alexan- 
der B. Royce, new chairman of the Air- 


lines Committee for United States Air 
Policy, asserted Aug. 31. 

Royce, who has been on leave from 
the New York law firm of Chadbourne, 
Wallace, Park and Whiteside to assist 
the Government in various capacities 
before joining the committee, met the 


press as he assumed active chairmanship. 

He made public a letter which he had 
forwarded to Senators Josiah W. Bailey 
(D., N. C.) and Bennett Champ Clark 
(D., Mo.) asking for public hearings and 
asserting that the Senators’ Aug. 19 let- 
ter to the President (American Aviation, 
Sept. 1) was “in some respects disturb- 
ing” to the Committee. 


Believes Competition Favored 


The letter to the President, he said, 
“unfortunately has given a wrong im- 
pression as to support in the air trans- 


port industry for the ‘community com- 
pany’ proposal,” as proposed by Sen. 
Pat McCarran (D., Nev.). Only Pan 


American Airways and United Air Lines 
have supported this proposal, he said, 
explaining that the Senators’ letter to 
the President implied more widespread 
support. 

“T’m 
“that 
the Government 
petition in international air 


satisfied,” Royce told the press, 
as of today every department of 
is for regulated com- 
transporta- 


tion as far as the United States is con- 
cerned and it makes no difference what 
Russia or other countries will do. 


“T’ll bet $500 that Britain doesn’t have 
a single chosen instrument when they 
get through.” Later he added, “Britain 
will be influenced very greatly by what 
we do.” 

He expressed the belief that the armed 
forces favor regulated competition in 
international air transportation and that 
the Army and Navy will turn the over- 
seas air transport job back to the airlines 
as soon as possible. 

Royce stated that his job will be to 
help in “holding off the attacks that are 


coming on our position by the monop- 
olists.” The ‘“monopolists,” he noted, 
“have been very very busy.” 

The Clark committee, the new chair- 


man said, in explaining his letter, has 
been holding “what they call hearings.’ 
However, he added, opportunity should 
be afforded for a public expression of 
views. “We want them—we demand then 
before there’s any change in the law.” 
He emphasized his belief that Senators 
Bailey and Clark intend to hold such 
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Alexander B. Royce 


heads policy group 


hearings and “we're ready for them.” 
Royce praised the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, stating that it covers international 


as well as domestic flying and has “all 
the machinery for putting our planes 
to work as soon as the war is over.” 

Speaking of Sen. McCarran’s “com- 


— 
— 


Transfer of Surplus Sales 


From CAA to DPC Near 


Arrangements are being completed in 
Washington for the transfer of respon- 
sibility for the sale of surplus aircraft 
from the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion to the Defense Plant Corporation, 
RFC. The transfer will go into effect 
later this fall. 

When military aircraft were first de- 


clared surplus, the RFC induced CAA to 
undertake the responsibility for the sales 
program on a limited basis until the De- 
fense Plant Corp. could set up its own 
administrative force. CAA undertook the 
program and used much of the personnel 
of the War Training Service Division in 
administering the project. It is under- 
stood that a considerable number of WTS 
personnel will be transferred, on a tem- 
porary basis, to RFC in connection with 
the sales program 

James A. Garfield, chief of the Surplus 
War Aircraft Division, will head the pro- 
gram He said field representatives of 
CAA and RFC would be called to Wash- 
ington soon to work out the details of 
the transfer. 

Garfield said no change in policy is 
involved and CAA field offices will con- 
tinue to carry out plane sales until the 
actual transfer is negotiated. 








Memorial to R. C. du Pont 


A memorial to the founder and 
first president of All American 
Aviation, Richard C. du Pont, has 
been established through a gift to 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to be used for research in 
“subjects of practical value to avia- 
tion,’ Halsey R. Bazley, president 
of All American, revealed in the 
company’s annual report 
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number of t affecting our coun- 
try’s international air transport policies 
You say these decisions, the advantags 
of any one airline or group of 
must be subordinated to the paramount 

’ That is why you will 
airlines on whose behalf 
this letter is addressed not only com- 
panies which are seeking to 
international air transport but other com- 
panies which have no such plans or am- 
bitions. They are all united 
international ai 
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transport industry, like our domestic in- 
dustry, will live and really thrive onl) 
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government regulation 


Flies 50 Dual Hrs. 
School of Aviatior 
15-year-old bo) 


Boy. 15. 
Embry-Riddle 
Miami, reports that a 





who has completed a vacation flight 
course at the school, now holds a prob- 
able record for his age of 50 dual flying 
hours. The boy, Woodrow Duff, son of 
a prewar automobile dealer in Shanghai 


and Manila, started flying a 
the age of 10 in Hong Kong, where he 
had 20 hours of dual flying. CAA wi 
not permit him to solo until he is 16, 
receive a pilot's until he is 18 


Hong Kong 





license 


Helic opter School Set [ p 
first military helicopte: 
training school has been established at 
Freeman Field in southwestern Indiana 
with Col. E. T. Rundauist commanding 
officer. Two Freeman Field officers re- 
cently flew two R4-B helicopters 725 miles 
on the lonze formation flight ever made 
by rotary type planes in this country 
They flew from Bridgeport, Conn 
Freeman Field 


The 


nation s 






Says ATC, NATS to Continue 
Donald W. Douglas, president of Doug- 
alt C told 400 


he expected the 


Key workers 


Air Trans- 





recently 





port Comm and the Navy Air Trans- 
port Service to stay in business after the 
war in order bring back wounded m« 
and to expedite rehabilitation in Europe 
Many more transports than the numbe 
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required, so that Douglas 
to continue building 


he said 


now in routine 
fc rces Will Dé 

employes can expect 
C-54’s for some time to come, 
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more uniform hardness 





| and improved machinability” 


says this shell plant heat treating Superintendent 


ARIATIONS IN HARDNESS with conven- 
tional quenching oils resulted in unsatisfac- 
tory tool life in the machine shop,” says the heat 
treating Superintendent of American Manufac- 
turing Company, Fort Worth, Texas. “With Gulf 
Super-Quench we get uniform hardness in every 
shell, which has led to a substantial increase in 
tool life.” 
Another heat treating problem solved with 
Gulf Super-Quench! And additional evidence 
that it pays to equip your plant with this revolu- 








tionary new quenching oil. 


BACK THE INVASION 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 





png 


INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


Here’s why Gulf Super-Quench is a superior 
quenching oil: It has intensified dual-action—a 
faster cooling rate through the hardening tem- 
perature range, and the slow speed of conven- 
tional quenching oil below the hardening tem- 
perature range. Call in a Gulf Service Engineer 
today and let him show you how Gulf Super- 
Quench can help improve your quenching prac- 
tice. For your copy of the brochure on Gulf Super- 


Quench, send the coupon below. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company AA 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the brochure 
Gulf Super-Quench.’ 


Name 


! 
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| 

l 

! 

! 

| 

! 

| Title 
| Company 
! 

] Address 
| 


* GULF REFINING COMPANY 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








Brabazon Assails Britain’s 
Policy on Airliner Output 


Warns of Progress 
By U. S. in Surprise 
Luncheon Address 


eeW7 OU ARE BEING maneuvered off the 

earth in this country by what is 
happening. If you are playing for a fall, 
you are going the right way about it. 
That is all I have to say to you, Mr. 
Secretary of State.” 

Thus Lord Brabazon of Tara, British 
aviation pioneer and head of the com- 
mittee which is planning Britain’s post- 
war airliners, summed up and denounced 
the government’s lack of a policy on the 
production of transport airplanes. 

His remarks were dramatic and un- 
expected, made at a British Overseas 
Airways luncheon celebrating the 25th 
anniversary of Britain’s first air trans- 
port service. Present were Sir Archi- 
bald Sinclair, Secretary of State for Air, 
Dominion High Commissioners, many 
Air Chief Marshals, and the heads of al- 
most every important British aviation 
concern. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair spoke first, as- 
serting that “some improvement in the 
rate of progress on the civil aviation side 
must now be made,” and “we would not 
accept a secondary role in international 
aviation.” 

Later, Sir Archibald proposed a toast 
to Lord Brabazon, and all present ex- 
pected a conventional reply. Lord Brab- 
azon surprised them, however. 

He warned first that the number of 
large commercial planes needed in the 
postwar period will be small compared 
to the size of the aircraft industries in 
the U. S. and Britain. If BOAC takes 
600 planes and the U. S. 1,500, that will 
about fill the bill, he said. 


Disturbed by Situation 


He added that, quite frankly, he was 
not happy about the present situation. 
His committee had given the government 
details of the types of aircraft British 
commercial lines would want after the 
war. The Secretary of State for Air and 
the Minister of Aircraft Production had to 
decide where, when and by whom these 
aircraft would be built. 

BOAC, under its constitution, is forced 
to operate only with British planes, and 
the British taxpayer cannot be expected 
to subsidize BOAC if it used foreign 
aircraft, Lord Brabazon remarked. 

say,” he continued, “that if you do 
not look out you will be imposing upon 
transport operators a disability from lack 
of suitable machines that will be crip- 
pling and almost unfair. If you are going 
to do anything, teamwork is _ essential 
and the present situation is that the 
manufacturers are itching to get ahead 
but the Air Ministry and the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production won’t let them get 
ahead. 

“The operators are getting sick of not 
getting even the promise of British ma- 
chines of the right quality and are want- 
ing to fly with American machines. 

“It is high time that one of the Min- 
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isters concerned went to America and 
saw the Consolidated C99 Vultee of 118 
tons, as big as our Brabazon I, which 
is promised for 1949. This American plane 
is to be delivered next year. The Min- 
ister should also see the Lockheed Con- 
stellation C89 of 82 tons, promised for 
April, 1946, and the Douglas DC-7 of 
72 tons, which has 3,000-horsepower en- 
gines and is promised for March, 1945. 

“Where are our 3,000-horsepower en- 
gines? 

“If that is happening in America, how 
can you take the attitude that transport 
machines are not a war effort? You are 
being maneuvered off the earth in this 
country by what is happening. If you 
are playing for a fall, you are going the 
right way about it. That is all I have 
to say to you, Mr. Secretary of State.” 


Concludes Amid Cheers 


Lord Brabazon concluded his speech 
amid “great cheers,” according to London 
reports. The Daily Mail said: “Sir Archi- 
bald, unable to reply, listened white- 
faced to the tirade of his former colleague 
in the Cabinet.” 

Lord Brabazon made his remarks only 
a few weeks after Capt. Harold Balfour, 
Under Secretary of State for Air, had 
assured the House of Commons. that 
Britain’s first postwar air transports would 
have equal priority in design and pro- 
duction with military machines, with the 
exception of certain designated types. 
(American Aviation, Sept 1). 

London newspapers devoted consider- 
able space to the luncheon sensation. 
Said the Daily Mail in an editorial en- 
titled “Failure:” “The complete failure 
of the government to make any plans 
for British civil aviation after the war 
was proved yesterday.” Sir Archibald 
Sinclair stated that Britain would not 
accept a secondary role in international 


aviation “when al] the evidence show: 

that the British government have al- 

ready accepted it,” the paper said. 
“There is no use disguising facts. The 


American aviation industry plans to make 
the sky the limit. It is looking forward 
to a time of unrestricted competition in 
which, thanks to British official supine- 
ness, it may secure nearly a monopoly of 
all the chief international air routes. 

“We are not entitled to complain about 
that, and in any case it will not be worth 
our while making any postwar agree- 
ments sharing out of the world’s air 
services if Great Britain has no machines 
to put on them. 

“What we do complain about .. . 
is the refusal of the government to allow 
British aviation any chance at all even 
of competition. If Sir Archibald Sinclair 
is not responsible for this state of affairs, 
who is? Let him tell us. Let us know 
where the blame rests. 

“In other times such default might well 
have been sufficient to bring a whole 
government down.” 

Writing on the day of Lord Brabazon’s 
speech, Colin Bednall, air correspondent 
for the Daily Mail, said: “It is believed 
in aviation circles that the government 
will shortly be obliged to reveal a very 





Prominent Briton Inspects 
PCA Hangars in Capital 


Mrs. Walter 
Elliot, member of 
the Women’s Ad- 
Committee 


visory 
to the’ British 
Ministry rf 
Labor, was a re- 
cent visitor 

Washington’s Na- 
tional Airport 
She was enroute 


to Australia by 
lecture on 





alr to 


mobilization of 
Mrs. Elliot women in Eng- 
land. She in- 


ntenance hangars of 


spected the mai 
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Washington 





disturbing situation in regard to post- 
war air transport. 

“This applies both to the progress 
talks with the United States on the allo- 


cation of international air routes, and 
the production of British aircraft. In 
both cases serious disappointments are 
threatened. 


“T understand that in recent conver- 





sations the American government has 
shown itself increasingly insistent that 
American airline operators must not be 
restricted in their expansion plans, which 


are a little short of breathtaking 

“Any international agreement now will 
probably be for a form of benevolent 
international contro] designed primarily 
to police such matters as safety standards 
and not to allocate ‘spheres of interest.’” 


Charges Public Misled 


He also stated that, “It is becom- 
ing obvious that the public has been 
misled as to the progress of British air 
transport preparations. In some _ cases 
it may have been unwitting deception, 
but it was there all right.” 

Referring to a statement by Capt. Bal- 
four that “ I saw the Brabazon I 
prototype last week at Bristol " 
Bednall said: “In actual fact, 
called Brabazon I prototype, far from be- 
ing in existence at the moment, has little 
completed 1948 


the so- 


before 


hope of being 

What the Minister saw was’ the plywood 
‘mock-up’ of a suggested layout for the 
Brabazon’s passenger accommodation 
This is a vastly different thing to a pro- 
totype complete with power units and 
ready to fly. The Brabazon I is intended 
to be a 100-ton Imperial mainliner, and 
I doubt whether the power units neces- 


sary to drive it are even in existence yet 


Ferry Service Fete 


A reception in honor of the Return 
Ferry Service, operated by the British 
Overseas Airways Corp., on completion 
of its thousandth North Atlantic cross- 
ing was held in the Windsor Hotel, 


Montreal, Sept. 8 The reception was 
given by the Air Officer Commanding No 


45 (Atlantic Transport) Group of the 
Royal Air Force Transport Command. 
The British Air Ministry on Sept. 24, 


1941 requested BOAC to assume respon- 
sibility for bringing back to Canada the 
ferry crews of American and Canadian- 
built aircraft which were being delivered 
to Britain by the Royal Air Force Ferry 
Command. 
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“TO THE LIMIT OF OUR ABILITY” 


This poster, prepared by the Army Air 
Forces and placed by them in each of the 
big Douglas plants turning out C-54s, is a 
tribute to a great airplane and to the work- 
ers who are building it. With this tribute 
comes a challenge. The entire Douglas 
organization, already engaged in the night 
and day production of planes for Victory, 
has only one answer to the Army's appeal 
for more C-54s..."it shall be done... to the 


limit of our ability.” 


YOUR WAR BONDS 
BUY MORE C-54's 
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| a => Douglas 
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Letters from Biddle, Hull Indieate 


They Oppose World Monopolies 


Cabinet Members. In 
Answer to Bailey. 


Rap Me Carran Bill 


S TRONG INDICATIONS of opposi- 
tion to the “chosen instrument” 
theory of U. S. competition in postwar 


international aviation, especially on the 
part of the Department of State, is re- 
vealed in letters which Attorney General 
Francis Biddle and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull have sent to Senator Josiah 
W. Bailey, (D., N. C.) chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee. The letters 
were in response to Sen. Bailey’s request 
for comment on the McCarran bill (S. 
1790) which calls for the creation of an 
All-American flag line to represent the 
U. S. in foreign competition. 

The letters commented specifically on 
those portions of the McCarran bill which 
concern the two departments. The State 
department letter takes strong issue with 
the idea that other nations have adopted 
a “chosen instrument” because such an 
instrument is better, per se, than regu- 
lated competition. It also maintains that 
the U. S. Government and not a private 
company, should handle almost all nego- 
tiations with foreign countries. 

The Attorney General’s letter has this 
to say about competition: “While the 
legislation (S. 1790) would not exclude 
other American airlines from engaging 
in foreign air transportation, nevertheless 
the ‘All-American Flag Line, Inc.’ would 
receive financial and other support from 
the Government to an extent that is 
likely to exclude competition. 

“These provisions of the bill involve 
a fundamental question of legislative 
policy in which the Department of Jus- 
tice is directly interested because of its 
responsibility for the enforcement of the 
Sherman Act. I venture to suggest that 
the Committee should consider very care- 
fully whether the proposed plan will pro- 
mote the progressive development of in- 
ternational commercial aviation and, 
more particularly, whether it will pro- 
mote the development of vigorous and 
efficient American air commerce in the 
international’ field. In this connection, I 
also suggest that the committee may wish 
to weigh the suggestions made by the 
Secretary of State regarding this aspect 
of the bill.” 


Basic Issues Tackled 
Other portions of the letter deal with 


detailed matters not involving broad 
general policy. 
In much more vigorous fashion the 


State Department letter tackles basic is- 
sues. These basic portions read: 

“It is noted that one of the main pur- 
poses of the bill is to establish an All- 
American Flag Line, Inc., which presum- 
ably would become the single or at least 
the dominant instrument in the field of 
United States international air transport. 

“The Department considers that the 
question of whether our international air 
services shall be carried on by a single 
company or by several companies is pri- 
marily a domestic matter. At the same 
time, a number of considerations relat- 


ing to that question may be of interest, 
and the Department accordingly feels at 
liberty to offer certain comments. 

“It is assumed that most 
leading nations have adopted 
measure the single company principle, 
and that this was done because of un- 
satisfactory experience with other altern. 
atives. As a matter of fact, the experi- 
ence other countries is varied that 
very definite conclusions can be 
drawn. 

“Some countries adopted the monoply 
policy not only for their international air 
services but for their domestic air serv- 
ices as well. These include Germany, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Japan, 
Belgium. Sweden, Poland, Norway, Den- 
mark, Spain, South Africa, Finland, 
Greece, Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia 


and Eire. 
Traces British Policy 


international opera- 
(after the formation 
of British Overseas Airways Corp. in 
1940) also could have been included 
among the countries adhering to the 
single-company policy, except for the 
continued existence of certain small un- 
subsidized British-flag lines to the con- 
tinent and to Eire. France, Italy and the 
Netherlands subsidized their international 
services through more than one company, 
although in general their routes did not 
duplicate each other. The United States, 
Canada, Australia, India, Brazil, Mexico, 
Argentina and Peru have followed the 
policy of regulated competition with re- 


of the 
in full 


often 


of 
few 


so 


“With respect to 
tions, Great Britain 


spect to domestic air services, but this 
principle was not extended by all of 
these countries to their international 
operations. 

“The countries which, prior to the 
war, concentrated on one or two com- 


panies may be grouped into three cate- 
gories: (1) those having a basic political 
philosophy favoring state monopoly; (2) 
those with small geographic homeland 
areas and distant or widely separated 
and (3) those whose 


colonial possessions; 





Eight-Gun Nose— The new nose of 
N 


orth American's 
B-25 Mitcheil bomber now is studded with 


eight .50 caliber machine guns, boosting its 
armament to 18 guns in all. 
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financial resources did not permit them 

to support more than one enterprise. 
“The United States does not fit into 

any of these groups. On the contrary, 


our predominant position in world avia- 
tion has been achieved through the com- 


petitive system: our country is so large 
that it offers an ideal laboratory for tech- 
nical and other improvements, and our 
foreign operations are not intended pri- 
marily to connect our outlying posses- 
sions; and we are not prevented by lim- 


benefits 
several 


obtaining the 
among 


ited finances 
of regulated 
companies 


U. S. ‘Free to Decide’ 


“This country 


from 


competition 


is therefore free to make 


a decision either for regulated competi- 
tion or for monoply, depending on its 


estimate of the effect of such decision on 


future development of its aviation in- 
dustry and its air commerce. 
“It was possible for foreign airlines 


to compete in the material aspects against 
a single American company in South 
America; thus by using night flying prior 
to the war, the French line (Air France) 
and the German Condor Lufthansa, were 
at one time carrying air mail between 
Buenos Aires and Europe in three and 
one-half days as contrasted with the six 
days reauired for the service between 
Buenos Aires and Miami, which was 
operated by an American company—the 
distance being approximately the same. 

“The experience of most other countries 
which have adopted the monopoly or so- 
called ‘chosen instrument’ policy has 
been that such a policy, either inten- 
tionally or by sheer force of gravity, led 
to a government-owned system, or else 
to a system so completely government- 
controlled as to have all the qualities of 
government-ownership. In the cases of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, Sweden, and Japan, the 
airlines started out as private ventures 
but were subsequently taken over by the 


State. The regularity of this tendency 
suggests that determination to accept or 
reject the ‘chosen instrument’ theory 
might well turn upon whether it were 


desired to accept or reject the proba- 


bility of government ownership, or of 
government contro] tantamount to it 
Commends U. S. Airlines 
“In respect to the relation of a single 
instrument to the national defense, it is 
to be noted that Great Britain has made 


extremely effective use of the single gov- 
ernment-controlled British line; equally. 
the United States has found it possible 
to use a number of lines; and that all 
of the American lines in question have 
reached a hig] level of operating effi- 
ciency over far-flung world routes.” 

In regard to the Government handling 
negotiations, the letter says 

“At present Department and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board share the opinion 
that negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments concerning aviation rights should 
be undertaken by the Government rather 
than by individual air carriers, although 
it is recognized that there may be in- 
stances wherein exceptions to this prin- 
ciple should be permitted. The state- 
ment is sometimes made that landing 
rights can be obtained by an individual 
company without committing its Gov- 
ernment, but this argument is to a large 


the 


extent outdated and was valid only so 
long as the foreign government con- 
cerned had no interest in having its 
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N ight-letter’ cargo 
for bonus payloads 


Variations in rail traffic are met 
simply by adding or removing cars. 
But the fixed capacity of an air- 
plane demands full loads for maxi- 
ritiin economy, 

\ constant backlog of air express 
for deferred departure at “Night 
Letter” rates offers one possible 
means of achieving capacity loads. 
Shipments could be bulked for 
common destinations to fill in on 
non-capacity flights leaving within 
a few hours. Such a service could 
assure second morning delivery 
virtually anywhere in America. 

The reduction of air cargo rates 
will necessarily be a gradual, cut- 
and-try process. The “Night Letter” 


Ww RiGu tT 


Pp 


plan would he in essence a “com- 


modity” rate on space available on 
off-hour flights and would not en- 
tail wholesale rate revision. 

Wright believes that the full load 
is the key to the gradual reduction 
of all air traffie rates. To that end, 
Wright Cyclones offer a payload 
bonus of one or more passengers 
in the weight of each engine. With 
lower fuel consumption and main- 
tenance cost-, world-wide operation 
demonstrates the fact that HW right 
Cyclones pay their way. 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
4 Division 
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Cyclones Save 3 Ways 


LESS WEIGHT—MORE PAYLOAD 
LOWER FUEL CONSUMPTION 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE 


WRIGHT 


Mircrafl engines 








‘Every Pound Saved on a Delta Airliner 
Has a High Monetary Value’ 






SAYS GEORGE R. CUSHING 
OPERATIONS MANAGER 


DELTA AIR LINES 


“The value of a pound of pay load during the life 
of an airliner has been variously estimated. The 
exact value will, of course, vary with the degree of 
utilization of the equipment. 

“Certainly, during this period of capacity loads, 
every pound which can be saved has a high mone- 





tary value, and will at times be priceless. ee 
“A few pounds saved may mean that another BOOTS NUTS SAVE UP TO 60 LBS. _ 
Pri 

soldier gets home for his last leave, that another PER PLANE i leg 
war-v shouts shipment of express gets through on ; ; = 

sme hat : now sock : ail c: : el e Being all metal, they are TOUGHER f con 
time, or that another sack Of mail can go a oar i and SAFER as well as LIGHTER. Polk 
In Delta we prefer not to express such things in © Can be aaed aver end over again. Df 

dollars and cents. ¢ “Outlast the plane.” a 
. : e Now used on every type of military | be 

Send for Free Boots Weight-Saving Booklet Today “get ft eee ee ‘ | sh 
aircré . ate 

Actual weights of over 250 different self-locking @ Will be standard on commercial planes | Breas 

| 


after Victory. 
¢ Approved by all covernment aviation 





nuts used in aircraft, comprehensively reviewed for 
the convenience of aircraft designers, engineers, 


. . ) . agencies. j 
operating and maintenance personnel. Copy will ies pie 
ye se you, free, oI equest. Exe 
be sent you b Foquess BOOTS WING- STYLE a 
Motion Picture —“All Work And No Play"—1!6 mm. sound — 30 minutes was Bue he 
Write for information (W6S 8-32) part 
The compcrable fiber- - 





SELF-LOCKING NUTS , collar nut is 96.4% whi 
. heavier than this all- 

tal If-locki evel 

Tne, Fy, yey Fly With Their Boors On — Light they Fly With Tei Boors On—Lightel- | rk wantin mer 

| case 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. G 
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iers fly to United States territory. 
In general, reciprocity is inherent-in the 
acquisition of any foreign landing rights, 
even if they happen to be requested by 

individual company. This is evi- 
1ced by the present tendency among 
ding nations to recognize that the in- 
est of their national air carriers abroad 

best be protected through inter- 
vernmental negotiations. Incidentally, 
is prevents a foreign government from 
playing off’ one company against an- 
yther. 

‘Another point to be considered is the 
disparity which sometimes exists between 
national policy and the activities of in- 


dividual companies. Pan American Air- 
ways System, when it was the single 
American company in the field of in- 
ternational air transport, usually fol- 
lowed the practice of negotiating with 
foreign governments as an_ individual 
company. With the advent of the war, 


however, some of the arrangements which 
the company had made proved to be a 
deterrent to our war effort and were 
therefore not in the best interests of this 
country. While it is assumed that ar- 
rangements which would be negotiated 
by the proposed All-American Flag Line, 
Inc., would conform more closely to our 
national interests, the freedom delegated 
by the bill to such a company to under- 
take its own foreign negotiations might 
still result in a situation which would 
be not wholly compatible with Govern- 
ment policy or the public interest. 


Negotiations ‘Not Difficult’ 


“The Department foresees no difficulty 
in negotiating with foreign governments 
on behalf of a single company should 
this principle be adopted, but it likewise 
anticipates no difficulty in assisting in- 
dividual air carriers to operate abroad 
provided they are duly certificated by our 
aeronautical authorities. 

“For the above reasons, it is believed 
that the Secretary of State should be 
free to negotiate agreements with foreign 
governments for the benefit of United 
States air carriers in general and should 
not be bound to negotiate for one car- 
rier only; and that there should be no 
legislative mandate which would place 
the Department's facilities at the sole 
command of a single company without 
allowing any discretion to the Secretary 
of State. 

“Section 902 (e) provides that foreign 
agreements described therein are not to 
be entered into except by treaty. Sec- 
tion 902 (e) as now drafted would not 
only make it difficult for this Govern- 
ment to participate in certain informal 
arrangements permissible under the law, 
and desirable for the development and 
smooth functioning of international air 
navigation, but also would deprive the 
Executive Branch of the Government of 
the exercise of reasonable discretion in 
the conduct of foreign affairs. The De- 
partment does not desire to take out of 
the treaty-making procedure’ matters 
which are properly subject thereto. How- 
ever, it is necessary that this Govern- 
ment should be able in all appropriate 
cases to participate in international ar- 
rangements for the regulation of tech- 
nical and operational aspects of inter- 
national aviation without the conclusion 
of a treaty.” 
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2 Popular Journals 
Take Travel Polls: 


Airplane Popular 


Looking toward a postwar boom in 
travel, Time, Inc., recently completed a 
poll of 401 domestic travel agents to de- 


termine where and how the postwar 
tourist will go. 

More than 10° of the travel agents 
polled believe that half of their postwar 
customers will travel by air. Thirty-six 
percent reduced this estimate to one- 
fourth, while 29‘ feel that one-tenth 
of their tourists will fly. 

The airplane will lead all forms of 


transportation in U. S.-to-Mexico travel, 
the agents believe, and will run a close 
second for American travelers to South 
America. On Pacific Island trips, about 
a third of the agents anticipate a steamer- 
plane combination to handle tourist traf- 
fic. The agents think trans-Atlantic air 
routes will be patronized mostly by the 
business traveler. 

Two-week vacationers with a yen for 
Paris will be forced to the air, the agents 


believe, but they will hardly form a 
large part of European tourism. 
In this same vein, a recent opinion 


poll by the Woman’s Home Companion 
threw some light on the attitude of 
women toward postwar air travel. Sixty- 
eight per cent of the women under 25 
polled, for example, thought they would 
fly to Europe after the war if the round- 
trip fare was $200, while 80% of this 
age group expressed a desire to fly to 
South America 

A total of 92% of the under-25 age 
group expressed no objections to mem- 
bers of their families owning an airplane 
after the war, and 65° expressed a de- 
sire to learn to fly. 

As the ages of the groups polled ad- 
vanced, however, less enthusiasm was 
expressed for over-water flights, but the 


Il Out of 5 Minnesotans 
Want a Plane; 1 Out of 4 
Would Like to Fly One 


One out of five Minnesotans would 
like to own a plane, and one out of four 
would like to learn to fly, the Minnesota 
Poll of Public Opinion conducted by the 
Minnesota Tribune reports. 

“While these findings cannot be taken 
as an accurate forecast of the number 
of persons who actually will be flying 
planes in Minnesota after the war, they 
point to widespread public inclination to 
take to the air,” the survey reported. 

Projected into the 735,000 families in 
Minnesota, the poll indicated that more 
than 154,000 families would like to own 
planes. By contrast, there were 556 planes 
and 2,628 pilots in Minnesota on Jan. 1, 
1944, and a peak of 833 aircraft Jan. 1, 
1940. 

L. I. Schroeder, Minnesota aeronautics 
commissioner, predicts 6,000 planes for the 
state in the postwar period, compared 
with a CAA estimate of 10,000. Schroeder 
is assisting communities in fitting their 
airport plans into a state program and 
is encouraging development of scores of 
flying field projects. 


desire to own aircraft and to learn to 
fly maintained a high level 

The Woman's Home Companion poll 
showed that among women 45 or olde: 


only 34° wanted to fly to Europe, and 
44° to South America. In this same age 
group, 857 had no objection to airplane 
ownership, and 84°: expressed a desire to 


learn to fly 
An immediate postwar boom in do- 
mestic travel was forecast by the travel 


agents polled by Time, but they estimated 


that it would be from two to five years 
before European tourism could hit its 
stride because of the necessity for post- 


war reconstruction, and the reestablish- 
ing of friendly relations with all foreign 
countries 

Although the development of world- 
wide air transportation systems was one 
of the four leading factors cited by 
travel agents as contributing to the anti- 
cipated postwar travel boom, they quali- 
fied their expectations in this field with 
the necessity of lowered fares 

“New places, new people, new interests 
and new money spell increased travel” 
in the postwar period, says the Time 
survey, but “it is the new ways of travel- 
ing that have marked sudden changes, 
contributing to the progress of man. 

“After the war, world air routes, 
slicing the globe in a thousand different 
directions, will set the revolutionary pace.” 


s . >. . 
Foreign Air Mail 
‘ . . . 
Service Hits High 
- : 
Mark in Past Year 
Foreign air mai] service has expanded 
to 19,500,000 miles flown in the fiscal 
year ended last June 30—slightly more 


than 53,000 miles a day, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frank C. Walker told the San Fran- 


cisco Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
an address Sept. 8. 
“Due to the war, the schedules of 


foreign air mail routes are not published 
but it may be stated that the frequency 
of service to most destinations is better 
than at any time in the history of the 
foreign air mail service. This applies 
particularly to service to countries in 
Central and South America and _ the 
West Indies.” 

In the nine years of government oper- 
ation of domestic air mail service (1918- 
26), Walker said the cost was $17,411,534 
Since 1926, $270,923,221 was paid to pri- 
and 


vate carriers of domestic air mail 
$122,402,162 to carriers of foreign air mail, 
he said, adding that thus far mail has 
meant an expenditure of $410,736,917. 
“In the last fiscal year more than a 
billion and a half pieces of air mail 
were carried, from which the revenue 
was an estimated 103 million dollars.” 
The present monthly volume of air 


mail being dispatched to planes, Walke: 
said, is upward of 4,500 tons at a little 
more than 300 points—for a current 
increase of approximately 30‘°¢ over the 
same month a year 

With only half the number of planes 
formerly available, the airlines have 
carried a volume of air mail which was 
swollen by 150% during the war period, 
he said. “High utilization developed by 
the air carriers has almost doubled the 
daily mileage per plane and a greater 
number of schedules are being operated 


on trunk lines than ever before.’ 
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United Flies Busy Supply Line Across Pacific 


Equivalent of 854 

UL. S. to Australia 

Round Trips Made 
By Preccy GUETTER 


For THE FIRST TIME, on the eve of 
United Air Lines’ second anniversary 
in flying the Pacific for the Air Transport 
Command, the full story can be told of 
this airline’s biggest wartime assignment 
as a flying partner in the military’s master 
plan for an aerial supply line in the war 
against the Japs. 

Officially the first scheduled flight took 
off from Hamilton Field Sept. 23, 1942, 
bound for Australia via key island step- 
ping stones. Behind this take-off were 
manifold preparations. There was a giant 
job of training for both veteran and new 
personnel; the establishment of a huge 
overhaul and maintenance base at Mills 
Field; the development of an engineering 
department to tackle the specific problems 
of overseas operations. 

Since its inception, the trans-Pacific 
operation has grown from conditions akin 
to barnstorming to a routine service. Two 
daily schedules depart from Hamilton 
Field; more than 60 round trips are now 
completed monthly, approximating 5,400 
hours of flying, and on Aug. 5, 1944, a 
daily shuttle service was started between 
Hamilton Field and Honolulu. Nine 
million plane miles were flown by mid- 
summer of this year. The company has 
flown over Pacific waters the equivalent 
of 854 round trips from San Francisco to 
Australia. 


Sixty Flight Crews 


A fleet of Douglas C-54s are in service 
with approximately 60 flight crews, con- 
sisting of captain, first officer, flight 
engineer, radio engineer, navigator, and 
U. S. Army flight clerk. The ultimate 
operation calls for 75 crews to fly three 
daily schedules. 

In the beginning, there were 25 crews, 
captained by United’s seasoned pilots 
from every leg of the airline's domestic 
route. The captains already had an 
average of 15,000 flying hours per man; 
some were in the 18,000 to 20,000 bracket. 
Four planes, among the first C-87s to 
come from Consolidated Vultee’s assembly 
line, was the equipment nucleus. 

Until June, 1943, the operation was 
entirely C-87. Then, with the arrival of 
the first C-54, the eauipment the next 
year included both cargo types. By July 
of this year the fleet became 100 per cent 
C-54. 

Schedules at first were irregular, flown 
at the discretion of the captain. The crew 
kept flying until exhausted, then caught 
sleep in tents or in their plane at an 
island way-point. A kit of spare parts 


went along with each plane. Many 
miracles of mechanical improvision was 
and is being performed by the flight 
engineer, 


Round trips for plane and crew took 
16 to 18 days. Later the ATC planned 
for lay-over crews at Canton, Nandi, 
Honolulu and Brisbane to permit con- 
tinuous movement of planes and op- 
portunity for tired crews to rest without 
delaying scheduled flight. Now a plane 


38 





completes the round trip in five days and 
the original crews returns in 12. 

However, the Pacific Wing of the Air 
Transport Command, which in January 
of 1942 started operating as a ferrying 
group with two officers and a brief case, 
was rushing forward in its Herculean 
task of delivering fighting planes to the 
war zone and at the same time establish- 
ing a Pacific airway along a chain of 
island airports. For the most part, these 
ports had the first spade turned just be- 
fore Pear] Harbor. 

Just as the ATC was to deliver 1,000 
planes and more than a half million 
pounds of war goods in that first strug- 
gling year, United and Consairway, the 


d}) 
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Voried Loads— Whether it means 


hauling engines to 

far-flung points in the Pacific or returning 

wounded from Saipan, United Air Lines is 

carrying out a wartime assignment as flying 

partner in the military's master plan for an 

aerial supply line in the war against the 
Japs. 





initial contract carrier over the Pacifi 
were within the year using excellent 
facilities established by the Command. 

the barnstorming qualities 


Gone were 
of inadeauate weather forecasting, radi 
communications, passenger Stations, serv 
icing facilities and questionable food 
well as fuel supply. 

United marshalled its program unde 
the direction of Seely V. Hall, regiona 


vice president, who has been at the heln 





since training of 
personnel and 
planning for oper- 
ational ‘facilities 
began during the 
summer of 1942 in 
San Francisco 
From the air- 
line’s personnel 
came volunteer 
bids to join. the 
new operation 
Pilots, co-pilots, 
mechanics and 
station managers Hall 
arrived from 
every section f the country Th 
mechanics were trained as flight engi- 
neers. Many of the navigators and radio 


operators needed to fill the demand came 
from outside the company. All 
processed at San Francisco under a train- 
ing program directed by Howard Kaster, 
navigation; John Wright, flight engi- 
neering; Captain George Douglas, crew 
training, and Virgil Skinner, radio opera- 
tion, 

Jack O’Brien, now on leave of 
to conduct experimental test flying’ fo: 
a war plant, captained the first qualifying 
and first scheduled flight. Familiarization 
trips were flown with Consairway, which 
made its initial flight April 23. 

The Pacific pilots, whose backlog ot 
airline flying is in big figures, have now 
piled up tidy numbers for overseas. By 
this summer 15 captains had spent more 
than 1,500 hours over the Pacific, and by 


were 


absence 


now, many of their number have passed 
2,000. 

In this group are: Harry Huking, who 
started flying the mail in 1920 and is 
second in company seniority to Captai: 
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=! Produce parts for planes today- 


og of 
e now 


= and for streamlined cars tomorrow 


nd by 


passed 
‘adbie THERE'S NO RECONVERSION PROBLEM WITH THIS VERSATILE METALWORKING MACHINE 


nd is 


aptain 
The coming reconversion to peacetime manufacturing will be 
Your Quickwork shear will quicker and less costly for manufacturers who look for a wide 
Cut straight lines range of usefulness in equipment purchased now for war produc- 
Cut narrow strips tion purposes. Quickwork shears can turn out parts for planes 
Cut circles or for the streamlined passenger cars of tomorrow with equal 


Cut bevelled edges 
Cut openings 
Cut irregular shapes 


ease—and with the help of auxiliary attachments they joggle, 
flange, or cut straight lines, strips, openings, circles, or irregu- 


Joggle lar shapes. 

Make clean cuts with- Quickwork shears may solve one of your special metalwork- 

out burrs at high speed . : i : Osha a 

—in a single pass ing problems; investigate their possibilities today. Write for 
information. 


QUICKWORK-WHITING DIVISION 


Write 
for “ : . a 


bulletin. 
GCORPOGORATIGON 


15647 LATHROP AVENUE, HARVEY, ILLINOIS 
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“Ham” Lee; R. L. “Rube” Wagner; Virgil 
Vaughan; L. H. Smith; J. R. Smith; L. W. 
Sharman; John Roberts; S. J. Nelson; 
Clarence Hudson; E. B. Gray; E. J. Eshle- 
man; Lee Duncan; R. E. Coulter; Ralph 
Johnson; W. “Doc” Eefsen. 

Many of these hours were piled up in 
special A. T. C. missions, for missions to 
perform rush military tasks are so fre- 
quent that they might almost be termed 
“scheduled.” 


Mission Round-the-World 


One mission turned into a round-the- 
world flight. 

Capt. W. E. “Dusty” Rhoades, now a 
lieutenant colonel in the Air Forces flying 
General Douglas MacArthur to the war 
zones at the general’s reauest, was pilot 
for “Philbert No. 2,” a C-54 which left 
San Francisco for Washington under 
special sealed orders. With him were 
First Officer W. H. Gehlaar, Navigator - 
E. Walker, Flight Engineers UH. 
Strzelecki and R. A. Carroll, Radio mei. 
neer Raymond Wolff and Flight Purser R. 
A. Schmidt. 

Picking up important military leaders 
at Washington bound for the Cairo con- 
ference, they were to fly 31,380 miles in 
150 flying hours, make 20 landings in 
almost as many countries before returning 
to San Francisco again via India and the 
South Pacific. 

Enough gasoline to fill three and a half 
tank cars, 35,502 gallons, was used in the 
flight. Reaction to the Douglas transport’s 








Towels and Bedsheet 
Used to Patch Planes 


Flight engineers for United Air 
Lines operations in the Pacific for 
the Air Transport Command have 
rolled up a record of ingenious 
repairs in the field. 

Cannibanizing of damaged pur- 
suits and bombers at the war fronts 
have kept many transports flying. 
A tire and tube from a pursuit 
plane’s main gear was used for the 
nose wheel on a C-54. At another 
time, a C-87 flew on to a repair 
base, powered by the engine of a 
bomber. 

And when a tropical storm sent 
a tree into a transport’s rudder, 
damaging the fabric, a bedsheet 
was used for patching. There was 
no available airplane fabric at the 
island, but “sheets to the wind,” 
the transport flew on to the next 
repair base. Dish towels at one 
time made excellent patching when 
torn de-icer boots presented a way- 
point headache. 

On another occasion the belly of 
a transport was damaged by hook- 
ing a metal runway mat. The 
flight engineer furnished “new 
skin” from the tin of a five gallon 
gasoline can. 








cisco Municipal Airport (Mills Field 
capable of handling 20 planes in tooling 
and hangar facilities. It carries the Air 
Forces designation of a fourth echelon 
repair base. To United personnel, it’s 
known as a “miniature Cheyenne, 
although there’s nothing miniature about 
the base which is three-quarters the size 
of the company’s main overhaul depot 
for domestic service. 

The only operator to handle all Army 
equipment, United’s shops include: en- 
gine (the first base to overhaul Pratt and 
Whitney R2000 engines of the C-54s with 
the next nearest point for such overhau 
even now being the Army base at Fair- 
field, Ohio), pro- 
peller: acces- 
sories; instru- 
ment; radio-elec- 
tric, and plane 
overhaul facili- 
ties. 

H. F. Salisbury 
went from Chey- 
enne to direct the 
maintenance  set- 
up at San Fran- 
cisco, and John L 
Wright in Hono- 


lulu supervises 


< ; 





mechanical oper- Salisbury 
ations in the field 
Combining overhaul and _ operations 


maintenance at San Francisco, No. 

checks are performed in Townsville 
Australia, while at Honolulu facilities are 
available for the same work. Each inter- 





fuel capacity is noted in the flight engi- missions which take them into the tropical] mediate point between these two majo 
neers report ON wilderness by United’s medical depart- field bases carries out a No. 1 check 
refueling in India ment. Everyone is given a complete The No. 3 check takes place at Sar 
at a Royal Air medical examination on departure and Francisco after each round trip. These 
Force base. upon return. In two years, there has trips take between 80 to 90 hours. En- 
We filled up been a perfect record in the war against gine change and plane overhauls on C-87%: 
on fuel. ‘Wow! tropical diseases. were scheduled every 650 hours, whil 
the R. A. F. gas “ the same overhaul for a C-54 is now 
truck _ Tan dry Episode of Teamwork performed every 800 hours. 
four times, and Maintaining and supplying the planes The monthly average for June show: 
the English ‘air- js another teamwork episode of coordina- planes flying 10 hours and 12 minute; 





craftmen’ have tion between the maintenance, the engi- per day. Ultimately, under the standard. 
never seen such a neering department and the ATC which iziation of one plane type, the mainte: 
‘Bloody’ airplane supplies more than 96% of all materials mance department has set a goal of 1 
that _took sO and equipment necessary to the opera- to 12 hours per day. 

Wagner ‘bloody’ | much _ tions. Talking with maintenance chief “Sol 
‘petrol’. Today United has a base at San Fran- Salisbury presents a perspective i 


Another mission flown by Captain 
“Rube” Wagner in the South Pacific war 
zones was casually noted: “Total elapsed 
time 53 days; total flying, 200 hours; total 
statute miles, 34,097; average speed, 170 
miles per hour. 

“Beyond this point we were required 
to take 10 grains of auinine per day and 
add three drops of iodine solution to each 
canteen of water.” 

During the battle for Guadalcanal, 
Capt. Leo Allen performed a mission 
lasting 34 days and 174 flying hours while 
on another routine take-off from Hamil- 
ton Field, Earl Bach and crew went on 
strategic duty which was completed 37 
days and 191 flying hours later. 

O’Brien again made the first crossing in 
a C-54. With Benny Howard, famed 
Douglas test pilot and now assistant to 
Donald Douglas, as first officer and 
observer, the Skymaster rushed badly 
needed bomber stabilizers to Lt. General 
George C. Kenny. The flight was made 
with only two stops between Hamilton 
Field and Australia. Elapsed time, 39 
hours; flying time, 35 hours, and the same 
crew all the way. 

The crews are kept in physical trim 
for their scheduled work and their special 
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United ATC Pacific Routes Move North With Advancing U. S. Forces 
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SouTHERN skies are seldom silent. Growing 
swarms of fighting aircraft roar into the sky from 
giant factories, newly-erected in the power-rich 
South. Busy trainers carry future aces high into sun- 
warmed skies where they swoop and circle endlessly. 
Undreamed-of power fills southern skies. 

But southern air power was not born with World 
War II. For Delta Air Lines gave the South time- 
saving air transportation as early as 1929. And Delta 
service has been made swifter and more luxurious 
each year. Though continuing to provide essential 











air travel, Delta's wartime expansion has naturally 
been devoted to the needs of the armed forces 

When Southern-trained men and southern-built 
planes have helped restore Peace, Delta's plans to 
give the South great commercial air power can be 
realized. For the South, with its vast resources, new 
factories and abundant skilled manpower, will be 
called upon to contribute much to U. S. postwar 
prosperity. And the South will be the natural gate 
way through which the great, expanding volume of 


Latin-American travel and commerce will flow. 


THE AIRLINE OF THE SOUTH...SERVING A LAND OF POWER AND PROMISE 
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Taking a look 
at the record 
of United's Pacific operations are, left to 
right, Virgil Skinner, chief radio operator; 
Henry A. Strzelecki, chief flight engineer; 
and Myron V. Cochran, chief navigator. 


Comparing Notes— 


founding a major depot overnight. “We 
had only an embryo base. United had 
moved its domestic operations from Oak- 
land to Mills Field in Feb., 1942. The 
new building was just completed. For 
the Pacific operations, we grew from a 
nucleus of 45 people to more than 600, 
and we'll ton 700 in handling the full 
complement of C-54s. 


“Ten men went to Honolulu at the 
start. Every station on the line was 
represented among the flight engineers 


end on the floor of the shop here. From 
this conglomeraie group, with individual 
methods in operating ideas, techniques 
and procedures, wes welded a unit. This 
whole represented the best points in anv 


compromise. Line men learned the 
meaning of repair base inspection, and 
rep2ir base personnel, inclined to lean 
heavily on the engineering department 


end reculsticns, discovered the give-and- 
take of line work. 


Spare Parts Kept Flowing 


In addition to tackling the problem of 
ma‘ntaining du?] ecuipment for more 
than a year, Salisbury and his men with 
the Armv’s help saw to it that spare parts 
for the C-54, a new plane for such opera- 
tions, were kept flowing into the field. 
Five hundred pounds of parts went out 
with the first C-54. The C-87 had not 
presented such a vroblem as 90 ver cent 
of the parts were common to the B-24 
which was in cuantity production when 
the cargo version began flying. 

Ma‘or Ssmuel Meyers, commanding 
officer of the Mills Field Station for ATC’s 
Pacific Wing. is the man who has kept 
supplies. including the vital spares, flow- 
ing to United. He was the lone Army 
representative when the project got 
underway. 

To obtain the needed equipment for the 
first flight, he took a “Mainliner” from 
San Francisco to the Sacramento Air 
Depot to get the bare necessities—flying 
clothes. navigetion instruments and sp:re 
p?rts for the first plane. 

From a 20 x 20 ft. warehouse, his sup- 
clies now cover three floors in the base 
hangar, an area of 15,000 square feet. 
Fighteen thousand items were on the 
active stock record during the year when 
du2] eauipment was flying. . 

A plane seld-m hes been grounded for 
spare parts, end in the case of C-54s, it 
meant shipving parts each day to the 








Reconstruction Finance Corp. Holds 
$14.5,086,359 in Surplus Aircraft 








The Reconstruction Finance Corp. was 
holding, as of Aug. 15, $145,086,359 in sur- 


On July 15, RFC held $66,007,247 in air- 
craft equipment 


plus planes and equipment, Jesse H. The aviation surpluses are listed in the 
Jones, Secretary of Commerce, reports. later report as follows: 

ACQUISITIONS SALES ON HAND 

Cost Cost Sales Price Cost 

Aircraft® ...... ; $ 7,574. ee ' $ 7,574 
Airplanest 137,031,941 $130,500 $25,000 136,901,441 
Tee 2,120,063 ; 2,120,063 
Aircraft Engines 7,292 7,292 
Link Trainers .......... 3,696 3,696 
Aircraft Equipment ..... 5,915,793 5,915,793 


Not Elsewhere Classified 
Shoring Assemblies 


*Reported by loan agencies. 
7.450 planes acquired, 7.449 on hand. 
t784 gliders acquired and on hand 


South Pacific as a follow-up to the first 
500 pound load. : 
Modification work and special installa- 


tions are verformed in addition to the 
regular functions for the Pacific opera- 
tions. 

The C-54, which carried dignitaries to 
the Cairo conference, was modified be- 
tween trips from a cargo plane to a 
luxury liner. complete with 28 seats, extra 
lavatory, galley, sound proofing and 


Litter installations were made 
in severol planes 
and United is 
regularly carrying 
the wounded on a 
number of its 
scheduled flights 

Behind these 
svecial duties lies 
tre efforts of 
engineering de- 
partment. Joseph 
S. Martin took on 
the Pacific as- 
sisnment and has 
been on the spot 
since the first 
C-87 rolled into the base as a new model, 
rushed out by war-time necessity and 
virtually without operating data. 

Flight tests were conducted for several 
weeks and United worked out its own 
fuel consumption, power settings, cruise 
control and weight and balance data. 
This information was passed along to 
other contract overators and to the busy 
Convair factory which was producing the 
needed cargo version as well as the B-24 
Liberator. 

United developed light weight rubber 
fuel cells to replace the bulletproof cells 
of the C-87. This is now reauired by the 
AAF as standard for all 87s. It represents 
a savings of 700 pounds in weight per 
plane and en increased fuel capacity of 
100 gallons. 


carpeting 


the 


ea 
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Martin 


Many Improvements Made 
The engineers contributed other devel- 
ypments to the plane: 





1. A rudder type anti-static wire is 
now installed cn all nlanes built at 
Cenvair’s Fort Worth plant. 





2. A cowl flap modification was sug- 
gested by Mechanic Lindus Burd to over- 
come the problem of a jack which lasted 


. only 100 hours, thus aggravating a critical 
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situation due to parts procurement 
Burd’s suggestion utilized discarded parts 


no longer serviceable The improved 
iacks stood up under several thousand 
hours of us¢ 

3. A dehydrator for the electric prop 
governors wes perfected to eliminat 
moisture and rusting of interior parts 


special assignments fo 


ther brenches of the Air Forces was the 
first installation of carburetor air filters 
on s2rvice es. This was done for th 





Meteriel C 

Many of the persons who have played 
an important part in “Pacific Ovs” hav« 
i during the recounting ol 








been mentione 
events. However, the names of other ke 
personnel will have a familiar sound t 
the l ndustry they're well- 

known veterans 
Hall's personal! staff consists of fou 
executive assis- 


tants, James §S 
Hibbert, O. E 
Wilkinson. E. C 


“Doc” Thomas 
and R. D. Nielsor 

Paul E. Reede: 
is superintendent 
of flight opera- 
tions and with 
him as _ assistants 


are R. J. Johnson 
F. A. Clark, J. R 
MacDonald and F 
M. Thompson 
Virgil Skinner, 
vho directed treining in radio, is now 
chief flight radio overator: M. V. Cochran 
is chief navigator and Henry “Hank’ 
Strzelecki is chief flight engineer. 

C. T. “Charlie” Wrightson is division 
superintendent in Hawaii and O. L. Ford 
is division superintendent in Australia 
recently having relieved Claude M. Wall 
because of the latter’s illness. (Wrightsor 
will return to his old post as 





Reeder 


shortly 





Burbank station’ manager while W. A 
“Bill” Thompson leaves Burbank to re- 
lieve Wrightson who entered the Pacifi 


division at its formation.) 

Stetion managers are: G. W. McDanie 
Hamilton Field; Wayne E. May, Hawaii 
J. W. Pattee, one of the island stops; H 
P. Hyde, New Guinea; K. C. School 
Guadalcanal! and K L. Wickwire 
Australia 
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That thin, long mast rides outside in the fury of a 600 mph 
gale. It is made of Micarta—the light, tough aviation plastic. 

Requirements for antenna mast performance are exacting. The 
mast must withstand extremes of air pressure and temperature. It 
must be rigid, hold the antenna taut without yield or wobbling. 
Because Micarta combines maximum strength with light weight, it 
is now used in the antenna masts of Navy Grumman planes. 

MICARTA has high dielectric strength . . . ideal for this 
type of nonconducting application. 

MICARTA weighs approximately one-half as much as 
aluminum of equal strength, helps eliminate superfluous 
weight in the plane. 

MICARTAY’S tensile strength increases as temperatures 
decrease—-an important factor in high-altitude flying. 

MICARTA can be molded to best airflo design . . . one- 
piece construction. 

Micarta’s unusual combination of characteristics has been the 
basis for the redesign of many aircraft parts. If you are looking for 
lighter weight, high strength and resistance to wear and corrosion, 
write for your copy of the new Micarta Data Book B-3184-A. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 
J-06347 


OFFICES EVERY WHERE 





PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 














PULLEYS of Micarta extend 
life of both pulley and cable 
Millions are now in use in 
Allied Aircraft 


AMMUNITION FEED CHUTES 
made of the new Micarta 
“444” guide bullets accurate- 


ly into firing position. It is 
thin, light, strong, easily 
formed with inexpensive dies 


BOMB RACKS have been suc- 
cessfully molded with Mi 


carta... furnish an excel- 
lent example of Micarta's 
strength and the skill of 


Westinghouse engineers in in- 
tricate molding assignments 





| PREDICT. 


by Morris Sanders 


Industrial Designer of New York 


The kitchen of tomorrow will have no taint of the drudgery that characterized it in 


the past. A symbol of its efficiency will be the new refrigerators you will buy with 


your War Bonds. I have designs in my files for a horizontal, counter-height refrigera- 
tor that enables the housewife to sée its entire contents without wearisome stooping. 
It has multiple compartments with varying degrees of temperature from “deep freeze 
to “cool”, and a special “private” compartment for ice cubes. There will be no whole- 
sale release of cold air every ume the refrigerator door opens, consequently it will be 
more economical. Furthermore, its cubic area will allow for more actual storage space 
than in the past 
NOTE: The Weatherhead Company, one of the oldest and most important manufacturers 


of parts for the refrigeration industry, is prepared for the day when its four plants will 


be contributing as actively in peace as it has in war to the country’s refrigeration needs 


Look Ahead with 


FREE: Brite on company 

[HE WEA1HERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO letterhead for "Seeds Of 
; s s Industry —a history of 

Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, The Wcatherhead Com- 
refrigeration and other key industries. oy sts many facilities 

and diversified products 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angelés 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 




















Colmer Committee Says: 





Find Use for Surplus War 
Property; Don’t Destroy It 


\ ee. Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning Committee of Congress, 
eaded by Rep. William M. Colmer (D., 
Miss.), laid down broad policies and 
ecommendations for the disposal of $3,- 
110,000,000 worth of government-built 
aircraft plants in a report to Congress, 
released Sept. 11. 

The committee recommends that the 
Surplus War Property Administrator shall 
dispose of surplus property on the basis 
of obtaining the highest possible return 
for the government. 

“No property for which use can be 
found should be destroyed,’ the recom- 
mendation stated. 

The committee stated that transfer of 
property from one Government agency to 
another should be facilitated so that each 
agency would have the fullest practicable 
use of the property to avoid unnecessary 
commercial purchases. The transfers 
should be made at fair value, the re- 
port stated. 

Full opportunity 
ether public agencies, educational and 
charitable organizations, to acquire sur- 
plus property. The committee does not 
feel the property should be donated un- 
less it is of negligible value. 

Former owners of surplus real prop- 
erty should be given an opportunity to 
reacquire the property at a fair value, 
the committee stated. 

With reference to the government's in- 
vestment in aircraft industries, the re- 
port stated: 

“These are highly modern plants, the 
finest of their kind. Their postwar use 
for aircraft must necessarily be limited 
tc only a fraction of the present output, 
since they represent a 4,000°° expansion 
in aircraft capacity in three years. Equip- 
ment in these plants, however, could be 
used for many purposes. In order to 
utilize the facilities to the fullest prac- 
ticable extent, a large percentage of the 
equipment may have to be dismantled 
for redistribution in smaller units, and 
the structures converted for other in- 
dustrial uses. 

“In the disposition of the war plants, 
the requirements of the armed forces 
for postwar security will have to receive 


should be 


given to 


WTS Has Sold 4.165 Planes: 
Average Price 65‘c¢ of Ceiling 


The War Training Service, of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, has sold and 
delivered 4,165 of the 5,433 surplus air- 
planes which were turned over to CAA 
for disposal by the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration. 

Bids have been accepted on a total of 
4,645 planes and bids are still to be re- 
| ceived on the balance of 788. A total of 
5,153 planes have been posted for sale. 

It has been learned that the sale price 
has averaged 65% of the ceiling price. 
The ceiling price was determined by 
using the manufacturer’s list price less 
eight per cent per year. 
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prudent and realistic consideration. The 
nation must not be left unprepared for 
future emergencies and at the same time 
should not be saddled with obsolete fa- 
cilities, but must keep its means of pre- 
paredness up to the highest level of effi- 
ciency 

“The problem is to find ways of break- 
ing down the huge plants into operable 
units. This may involve the grouping 
of a number of related establishments 
under a single plant lay-out—the depart- 
ment store principle applied to manufac- 
tures—or it may reauire the sale of ma- 
chinery, tools, and eauipment, with the 
scrapping and salvage of what is left.” 

A breakdown of the government's in- 
vestment in aircraft factories based on 
the type of product produced follows 
Frames, $660,000,000; Engines, $1,300,000,- 
000; Engine parts, $350,000,000 and aircraft 
parts, $800,000,000, making a total of $3,- 
111,000,000 


ATC Division 
Indo-China Division of the Air 
Command has been cited by 


Government for keeping 
lifeline with the outside 


Chinese Cite 
The 
Transport 
the Chinese 
open China's 
world 


Aviation Ineluded 
Among Studies Under 
GI Readjustment Act 


Aviation is included in the list of sub- 
jects in which GI’s may receive tech- 
nical training under provisions of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (G.I. Bill 
of Rights), according to an OWI report 

Basis for educational benefits under the 
G.I. Bill is interruption of a veteran’s 
education and his length of service. Pro- 
vision for vocational] rehabilitation for 
a veteran who has disability that con- 
stitutes a handicap in getting or hold- 
ing a job, was made in previous legis- 
lation. 

Under the educational plan, which is 
handled through the Veterans Administra- 
tion, tuition and incidental fees will be 
paid to the college or school, subsistence 
to the veteran. Many of the veterans will 
be interested in obtaining the type of 
technical education that can be completed 
in six months to two years of study, 
OWI said 

In response to this trend, states may 
provide new types of schools, such as 
technical institutes, or may introduce new 
courses in existing schools, the Office 
of Education reports 

New York State, for 
propriated approximately 
technical education in 11 technical in- 
stitutions in upstate areas and 11 in 
metropolitan New York City, to provide 
education in such subjects as aviation, 
automotive sciences, aeronautics, ma- 
chines and metal trades 


example, has ap- 
$65,000,000 for 


Alfred Marchev elie East Coast 


Council; Succeeds Victor Emanuel 


Retiring President 


Cites Big Expansion 
Of 8 Eastern Firms 


(COREL STING his term as president 
A of the Aircraft War Production Coun- 
cil, East Coast, last fortnight, Victor 
Emanuel, _presi- 
dent of Aviation 
Corp., reported to 
the board of di- 
rectors that the 
eight member 
companies of the 
East Coast Coun- 
cil had expanded 
to a size in ex- 
cess of the entire 
prewar aviation 
industry. 

Emanuel was 
succeeded as East 
Coast Council 
president by Alfrét Marchev, president 
of Republic Aircraft Corp. 

In his report, Emanuel said such ac- 
complishments as labor utilization sur- 
veys, interchanges of engineering and 
production information had contributed 
their share of war planes to the more 
than 55,000 aircraft built by the East 
Coast Council members since Pearl Har- 
bor. 


Marchev 


The report said that in Sept. 1941, the 
eight member companies turned out 2,- 
563,000 pounds of airframe, and that this 
monthly rate had been increased more 
than 500° in less than three years 

Dollar volume of the entire industry 
in the first six months of 1941 totaled 
$617,000,000. The first six months for the 
eight East Coast Council] members re- 
sulted in $1,500,000,000 worth of airplanes, 
engines, propellers and equipment being 
delivered to the air forces, with per 
pound cost of this production to the gov- 
ernment reduced 

Member company employe totals have 
risen from 61,000 in Nov. 1941, to ap- 
proximately 200,000 in Aug. 1944, the re- 
Per employe output in terms 
of pounds of airframe per month has 
been increased approximately 166° in 
a little more than 242 years 

East Coast Council] companies have 
cooperated with the AAF Materiel Com- 
mand in such outstanding developments 
as power gun turrets, self-sealing gas 
tanks, improved engines and propellers, 
helicopters and America’s first jet-pro- 
pelled planes. In addition to Aviation 
Corp., and Republic, the member com- 
panies are Bell Aircraft Corp., Chance 
Vought Aircraft, Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
Eastern Aircraft Div. of General Motors, 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp., and 


Glenn L. Martin Co. 
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Air Secretary Lovett 
Urges ‘Unemotional’ 
Disposal of Aircraft 


Surplus aircraft in America must be 
“purposefully and unemotionally” scrap- 
ped after the present war to insure 
aviation’s progress, Robert <A. Lovett, 
assistant secretary of war for air, told the 


National Association of Broadcasters at 
its recent Executives War Conference in 
Chicago. 


He said a good start has been made 
on meeting war readjustment problems 
in the Contract Settlement of 1944 and 
in the establishment of the Surplus War 
Property Administration, and asserted: 

“If we are to develop the right kind 
of civil and military aircraft, if the air- 
craft industry—management and labor— 
is to be preserved in a condition ade- 
quate for our protection, there is going 
to have to be large-scale scrapping of 
surplus aircraft.” 


Cites World War | 


“Our safety lies in progress,” Lovett 
said. “Surplus Liberty engines choked 
off our aircraft industries after the last 
war. This surplus continued through 
1932—14 years after the war—and choked 
off development of our air power be- 
cause we still had 3,000 Liberty engines 
on hand.” 

He said the future of this country’s 
air force “is bound inseparably to. air- 
frame and aircraft engine industries and 
they, in turn, are equally dependent on 
the military services the Materiel 
Command is now planning a compre- 
hensive postwar experimental program 
; drawn up to insure continued su- 
periority in design and production of 
aircraft both military and civil.” 

Lovett said the U. S. is in the primary 
stage of aircraft development—what has 
been done so far is only a prelude to 
the future. He spoke of wholly new 
and revolutionary propulsion equipment 
now operating and said that jet propul- 
sion in aircraft is in its infancy. 

He said the U. S. must maintain its 
leadership in airpower “with full public 
support, of a strong permanent airforce 
with skilled personnel and up-to-date 
equipment. A_ second-rate airforce is 
worse than useless. It is a positive dan- 
ger in that it may create a false sense 
of security.” 


Aftermath 


Maritime Provinces Conference 


An air conference is being planned in 
connection with the October 3rd meeting 
of the Maritime Board of Trade of Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia. The conference, to be held 
at the Cornwallis Inn at Kentville, N. S., 
is for the purpose of affording boards 
of trade and communities in the Maritime 
Provinces the opportunity to obtain “au- 
thoritative information on what confronts 
them in commercial aviation, and what 
they should do in planning for com- 
mercial air services in their particular 
locality,” according to R. H. Matheson, 
transportation manager of the Transpor- 
tation Commission, Maritime Board of 
Trade, sponsor of the conference. 
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CAA to Create Ninth Region 
With Honolulu Headquarters 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
to meet the needs of increased air traffic 
in the Pacific area, will create a Ninth 
Region, with headquarters at Honolulu. 
The Territory of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and the Pacific Ocean not now under 
the jurisdiction of the Eighth (Alaska) 
region will comprise the new region. 

Establishment of a new oceanic region 


follows nearly a year of partly secret 
service of a CAA Traffic Control center 
at Honolulu. This center, manned late 


in 1943, has been handling traffic control 
for all aircraft westbound from Cali- 
fornia. Radio ranges keep the pilot in 
constant radio communication with ground 
sources of aid. 

“This overseas Airway Traffic Control 
Center, located at Honolulu, has meant 
the difference between life and death to 
many military pilots who have gotten into 
difficulty on the long, all-water flight 
from the mainland to Hawaii, or from 
some departure point in the south Pacific 
to Hawaii on the return flight,” CAA 
officials explained. 

In connection with this operation, CAA 
has set up an air rescue service which 
assists searching craft in locating a plane 
forced down at sea. This service goes 
into effect as soon as the emergency is 
recognized or when a flight is overdue 


New Aero Chamber Groups 
Aircraft and aircraft engine manufac- 
turers have announced establishment of 


the Airplane and Engine Technical Com- 
mittees of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce as their official spokesmen to 
the government on aeronautical technical 
requirements. The committees will assist 
in correlating industry technical activities 
with those of the Army, Navy, CAA and 
other governmental agencies. 


Shipping Companies 
Get Another Chance 
To Argue Air Rights 


Shipping interests are being give 
another opport to express their 
views on their to enter the inter- 





national aviation field at hearings being 





conducted newly appointed Aviation 
sub-committee of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries committee of the House 

The newly appointed sub-committee, 
headed by Rep. Schuyler O. Bland, (D 
Va.) who is chairman of the full com- 
mittee, started open hearings Sept. 11 
While the broad question of aviation was 
to be considered, specific attention was 
to be give the chosen instrument 
theory of international air transportation 
and the rights and needs of the merchant 
marine with reference to obtaining inter- 
national air transport certificates. Em- 
phasis was to be placed on what will 
happen to the U. S. Merchant Marine 
steamship companies are not permitted 
to enter the avia field and correlate 
shipping and operations 

Hearings on this same general subject 
were held by the full committee many 
months ag ut date no report has 
been issued. It was understood that new 
information is desired before a_ report 
will be submitted 

Names of other members of the Avia- 
tion sub-committee are as follows 

Joseph J. Mansfield (D.. Tex.), J. 
Hardin Peterson (D., Fla Herbert C 
Bonner (D., N.C.), Louis J. Capossoli (D., 
N.Y.), Eugene J. Keogh (D. N.Y.), 
Richard J. Welch (R., Calif.), Joseph J 
O’Brien (R., N.Y Gordon Canfield (R., 
N.J.), Christian A. Herter (R.. Mass.) 
and Ellsworth B. Buck (R., N.Y.). Irving 
C. McCann has been hired as special 





counsel! to mmittee assist 


the hearing 





Speakers at Auburn— 


were, left to right: Ed Nilson 


Among the speakers at the Southeastern Airport Conference 


Beech Aircraft; W. T. Piper, 


Piper Aircraft; J. Kirk Baldwin, chief of CAA's airport management section; and Thomas 
D. Eve, Southern Airways. 
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Highest speed of any transport 


Longest range of any transport 














Facts show the Constellation to be Largest load-carrying capacity of any 


: : : transport 
a superior airplane. Its importance, 


however, derives not from at-the- Greatest rate of climb of any transport 


And these performance factors make the 
Constellation the SAFEST of any transport. 


moment achievement or triumph, 











but rather from its significant place 


in the history of flight, in the long 


- . , LNO ER 
history of human relations. Scien- MH 


tific development moves slowly. LOCKHEERT 





Yet there are rare moments when 
the ingenuity of the drafting boards 


and the skills of the benches com- 


bine perfectly, swiftly accelerating St, 
a 
the steady pace of progress. And at i 
these moments, the future becomes \ 
2a 
as clear and star-filled as a summer 3 
night; a future that in this instance % 
es 
pledges ever greater planestocome, ts 


ever wider horizons, and a true 
bond of understanding among the 


peoples of the earth. 











. I understand that the Constellation can fly on any two 
of its four engines. Is this true? —E. E. M., St. Louis 


True. It is unique in that it can CLIMB on two engines. 


. Does it fly too high for comfort? —F. S., Pasadena 

. Actually it flies high FOR comfort. The Constellation operates 
over weather, yet cabin pressures are kept at levels no higher 
than many mountain resorts. 


. A friend of mine insists that the Constellation needs two 
airports to land it. What about it? —H. J. K., New York 


Landing speed is less than 80 m.p.h. About \2 airport. 


How many people will the plane carry? -W.H. McM., Boise 
Asasky-liner—64 passengers; sky-sleeper—34 passengers at night, 
48 in daytime. Crew of 6. 

I'd like to ride in a Constellation. —Joan H., Brooklyn 
The Army Air Forces are taking all we make. After the war, 
you'll get your wish. 


Send in your questions. Address: Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation, Department 69-55, Burbank, California 


FOR DEPENDABILITY IN FLIGHT 


LOOK TO Lockheed 0K LEADERSHIP 





Poll on What Air Travelers 


ant Gives M 


Postwar Patrons 

Will Leave Size of 

Planes to Experts 
GEVERAL SURPRISES as to what the 


postwar air traveler wants in planes 
and air service were contained in the 
answers of 27,163 air travelers to an ex- 
tensive questionnaire distributed 11 
months ago by American Airlines Inc. 

American received 1,378,434 question 
answers (replies from persons who were 
not air travelers were excluded), accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the 
company last week. A report of the sur- 
vey was made to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Contrary to general belief, the postwar 
air traveler will not go all-out for mam- 
moth planes, the answers show. Eighty- 
four per cent of the answers state that 
planes’ seating capacity will make no dif- 
ference—air travelers “are perfectly will- 
ing to leave size up to the judgment of 
the experts,” AA concluded. 

Reservation System Favored 

“Not satisfied with just one query, we 
asked those to whom it did make a dif- 
ference, which size they'd prefer—21- 
passenger, 50-passenger, or 100-passenger 
Here again comes a size surprise, for 58°‘ 
of the small number to whom size makes 
a difference prefer 2l-passenger planes, 
30% go for 50-passenger 
100-passenger.” 

It also was discovered that 56°¢ of the 
travelers do not care whether they fly 
over water in landplanes or flying boats 
However, of the remaining 44%, 34% 
prefer flying boats, 10°¢ landplanes. 

Also contrary to many opinions ex- 
pressed in the industry, it was discovered 
that travelers will want reservations on 
short “commuter” flights. “With frequent 
departures—every half hour or so—per- 
haps people might be willing to consider 
winged versions of day coaches?” AA 
asked. “That is, you'd go to the airport 
buy a ticket and catch the first plane 
‘Nothing doing,’ said 71°~ of our travelers 
Seventy-one per cent also said they'd be 
willing to pay extra for reserved seats on 
such commuter flights.” 

On international flying, travelers were 
asked whether they would patronize a 
foreign-operated airline or one flying the 
U. S. fag. “The answer was almost com- 
pletely 100°% red, white and blue.” 

74°, Prefer Stewardesses 
Other answers included 

“Extras” (conveniences that cannot 
be provided today)—travelers want, in 
order, (1) pressurized cabins, (2) individ- 
ual radios, (3) illuminated trip progress 
panels. Others mentioned were ship-to- 
ground communication, library of current 
books, a ticker news service. 

2. Space needed per passenger—70% 
say: “We'll take seats as they are now,” 
rather than more room at higher fares. 
Thirty per cent prefer fewer seats. 
On berths vs. private compartments 
(which would cost more), 74% favored 
berths. 

3. Stewardesses—74% 
esses only; 26° voted for 


prefer steward- 
stewardesses 
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and 12° for 


. 
any Surprises 
and stewards, if more than one attendant 
is necessary. 

4. Speed—67‘* would pay extra fare for 
extra speed; 33‘¢ would not 

5. Reserved space—67‘~ prefer 
it is now (reserved, but no specific 
assignments); 33°: prefer seat 
ments. 

6. Luggage—69°~ want to check all lug- 
gage except lightest pieces; 31‘ desire to 
take all luggage into the cabin with them 

7. Meals—four out of five like meals as 
they are now, with no extra charge but 
no menu to choose from. One out of five 
want a menu and an extra charge 

8. First-class mail—80° favor 
of all first-class mail by air 
speeds delivery; 20°* don't. 

9. Night or day?—62 of pleasure trav- 
elers want to take even long trips by day, 
while 38°: prefer night. Of the business 
travelers, 64°7 want night travel, even for 
short trips, while 36°¢ prefer day. 

10. Winter vacations—80°* would like 
to “exchange winter for summer” and 
take a winter vacation in warm climate 
via Flagship. Areas favored were Arizona, 
Florida, Mexico and southern California 

11. 24-hour clock—69° are in favor of 
adopting 24-hour time on timetables 

12. What foreign lands would you visit, 
for business or pleasure?—The British 
Isles rank first, Continental Europe sec- 
ond, the other Americas third and Russia 
fourth, followed by Scandinavia, Asia 
Minor and Africa, Orient, Australia and 
Pacific Isles and» the Balkans 


space as 
seat 
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carriage 
where it 
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CAB Calendar 


Sept. 15—Prehearing conferen 
North and Central Pacific applica 
tions Tentative hearing, Jan. 18) 
Sept. 18—Hearing on app 
nvolving new and amended routes 
Latin 
Docket 
Oct 
cation 
tween 
Oct 


lationa! 


ications 


ibbean 


tative hearing 
Oct. 16—Hee 
route applicat 
Nov 1—Hearir West 
plications Or , Alrwa 
Docket 250 et al 
Nov l—H'earing on South 
route application Tentative) 
Nov. 27—Hearing on Florida cases 
Docket 489, et i) 
Dec. 4—Hearing on the New England 


cases, Docket 399 et al Tentative) 











four out of five favor 
a system ad- 
one airport 
three com- 
An alr- 
towns 


Airports 
strategically located airports, 
vocated by AA under which 
would serve, for example, 
munities located near each other 
port equally distant from all three 
would provide each town with more serv- 
ice, AA points out 

Travelers were 


t} 


also asked to check a 
facilities at airports. The majority 
fee] that facilities were satisfactory, with 
the exception of garaging and restaurants, 
majority thought needed 
Women want im- 
rest rooms and wait- 


list of 


which a slight 
improvements voters 
provements in shops, 
ing rooms. 


Feeder Airlines Without Subsidies 


Discuss 
Theory Advanced That 
They Should Operate 


As Independent Units 


Moun- 
held 
forth 
varied opinions on the operations of feeder 


THE CAB’s consolidated Rocky 
tain hearing (Docket 152 et al 
in Denver last fortnight, brought 
should be 
trunk- 


lines, among them that they 
operated as units independent of 
line carriers and without subsidies 

S. N. Drum, president of Colorado Air 
Lines, Durango, Colo., said he was willing 
to attempt an operation between Denver 
and Phoenix, Ariz. without subsidy 
Drum recently suspended operations on 
an intra-state operation between Denver 
and Durango because of lack of suitable 
equipment. 

“While these other airlines spent thou- 
sands of dollars building nice exhibits for 
this hearing, we spent thousands of dol- 
lars actually proving our case,” Drum tes- 
tified. “I know the business exists in the 
San Juan basin (of Colorado) and we can 
operate profitably without a government 
subsidy if given the proper certificate.” 

Frontier Airways, one of the trade-area 
lines sponsored by Braniff Airways, met 
with opposition from all of the independ- 


ed at Denver CAB Meeting 


ent applicants in the hearing. Opposition 


to permitting existing certificated carriers 
to own substantia! or 
in feeder routes was first expressed by 
Ray Wilson, president of Ray Wilson, Inc 
Denver 

Such 
trary to 
feeders as 


controlling interests 


owne! Wilson said, was con- 
sound public policy, adding tha 
independent units would be 
beneficial to trunk line routes. Other of 
his witnesses said they intended to de- 
velop and remain in the feede1 
and that they were willing to accept cer- 
tificates containing a separate route num- 
ber for each route. They also were agree- 
able to a requirement that all flig 
at all intermediate points 
In all, 10 applicants 
hearing, held before Examiner William 
Madden. Public counsel was D. Franklin 
Kell. Applicants in addition to Colorado 
Air Lines, Frontier, and Wilson, were In- 
termountain Air Lines, Grand Junctio 
Mountain States Aviation, Denver; Pueblo 
Air Service, Pueblo. Summit Airways, 
Laramie, Wyo Thomas Air Service, 
Farmington, N. M.; Western and Inland 
Air Lines, Los Angeles. 
Continental and United Air 
the anti-trust division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice appeared as inter- 
veners. Seven applicants whose applica- 
tions were consolidated did not appear 
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Wraps Taken Off Britain’s York Transport 


HE WRAPS were taken off a new 

British transport last fortnight which 
the magazine The Aeroplane describes as 
the answer to the needs of Great Britain’s 
airlines “now or immediately after the 
war.” 

The new transport, called the York, is 
being produced by the Avro Co., manu- 
facturers of the Lancaster bomber, which 
the passenger plane closely resembles. 
The wings and undercarriage of the Lan- 
caster have been repeated in the York, 
but the tail has been redesigned with a 
third central fin as opposed to the twin 
fins of the Lancaster. 

Apart from these features the York is 
an entirely new design, says The Aero- 
plane, and “it is erroneous to describe it 
as a converted bomber or a _ transport 
version of the Lancaster.” In the York 
both the wings and tail have been moved 
from the mid-wing position in the Lan- 
caster to high wing positions. 

Following are some comparative dimen- 
sions of the York and Lancaster: 


LANCASTER YORK 
Maximum gross 
take-off weight 67,000 lb 65,000 lb. 
Empty weight 31,800 lb 33,200 Ib. 
Span 102 ft 102 ft. 
Wing area 1,297 sq. ft 1,205 sq. ft. 
Length 69 ft. 4 ins 78 ft. 


Height ........ 20 ft 20 ft. 
Maximum take- 

off wing load- 

ing weceeees 51.6 1b./sq. ft. 53.9 lb./sq. ft. 
Maximum take- 

off power 

loading 13.29 1b./h.p 12.89 1b./h.p. 
Cubic capacity 

(inside form- 

CO: sacnescns 1,500 c.f. 3,000 c.f. 


Majority of the Yorks produced thus far 
are equipped with four Rolls-Royce XX 
Merlin engines of 1,260 hp each, but as in 
the case of the Lancaster, radial engines 
can be used. Three-blade de Havilland 
hydromatic propellers complete the power 
unit. 

Undercarriage of the York is the same 
as that of the Lancaster, but the fuselage 
has been lowered in the transport to fa- 
cilitate both cargo and passenger loading. 
The high. wings provide the passengers 
with an unrestricted view. 

From an operations standpoint, the York 
is said to have many advantages. The 
entrance door is in the center of the fuse- 
lage beneath the right wing and leads to 
the fore and aft cabins. Passenger cabins 
are arranged with 12 seats in rows, two 
individual seats on the starboard and one 
on the port side of the passageway for a 
total of 24. 

Accommodations for a crew of four are 
provided in the cabin, where the captain 


and first officer work from an upright in- 
strument panel in front of them. The 
navigator sits directly behind the first offi- 
cer, and the radio officer directly behind 
the captain. The ship’s short nose is 
hinged, providing access to the instrument 
panel, and increasing horizontal vision 

The York is not eauipped with a pres- 
surized cabin, but oxygen facilities are 
provided for passengers by individual 
masks under each seat. Cooking facilities 
are not provided, but the galley contains 
cupboards, electrically heated boxes and 
a refrigerator to keep food ready for 
serving. 





Normal fuel capacity of the plane is 
2,480 gallons carried in seven tanks, three 
in each wing and one in the center 
tion. The plane’s only baggage compart- 
ment has a capacity of approximately 200 
cubic feet, but additional baggage racks 
are provided in the cabin proper. 

The York is getting its shakedown tests 
in service of the British Transport Com- 
mand and BOAC. In addition, a number 
of the aircraft have been fitted out for 
important Britishers connected with the 
war effort. Trans-Canada Air Lines has 
been using a transport version of the Lan- 
caster in its North Atlantic service, giving 
a useful payload of about 4% tons. 
some details of the York’s 


sec- 








Following are 





Cutaway of the Avro Company's new airliner. 
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\\ “@ Simmonds Push-Pull Controls 






FIRST TO CARRY THE YELLOW DOT 


of Army Air Force Winterization acceptance for opera- 
tion in extreme temperatures is the Simmonds-Corsey 
Push-Pull Control. Comprehensive tests with temperatures 
as low as minus 72°F. and as high as 160°F. prove 
efficient operation under wide variety of conditions. 





























Rtieniemnons 











STATIC STRENGTH: In this test Simmonds ENDURANCE: Cycled 30,000 times under EFFICIENCY: input-output ratio of control is 


push-pull contro! successfully withstands tensile stress, as illustrated, Simmonds controls are measured at various temperatures in insulated 
and compressive forces of 400 Ibs. Credit sim- not affected in any way, and can be expected chamber. Result: average efficiencies are twice 
plification of design, improved linkage. to outlast the life of unit served. the AAF requirements. 
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PRECISION CONTROL: Motion between ten- DEFORMATION: AAF specifications call for CORROSION: Simmonds controls meet AAF 

sion and compression is negligible. Before loads ranging from 10 to 50 Ibs. Allowable specifications for corrosion resistance with 

endurance test: average—.046”"; after—.082”. average deformation is .140". Simmonds con- standard cadmium plated or anodized sur- 

Simmonds are precision-built controls, trols average only .083”. faces. Tube ends are rubber sealed. 
INQUIRIES concerning War Contracts or Post-War problems involving 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


push-pull control equipment ore invited. Our service engineers will furnish 
you gladly with analyses and recommendations. Telephone or write to 
your neorest Simmonds office. 





SIMMONDS EQUIPMENT FLIES WITH EVERY TYPE OF ALLIED AIRCRAFT 


Automatic Engine Controls — Push-Pull Controls — Spark Pings 
Hydraulic Accumulators — Hydraulic Fuses — Chr tric Rodi 
Self-Aligning Rod-End Bearings — Fasteners and Clips of Specialized utes 





New York 20, New York 


Branch Offices: Dayton * Washington * Hollywood * Montreal Manvfacturing Plants: New York * Vermont * California 











A twisting, Haming bomber spins to earth . . . and “survival insur- 


ance” pays off as valiant crewmen parachute to safety. To produce When the war is won, 

, America will have per- 

the chutes that insure successful emergency escape for our airmen is ' 

. fected many production 

our obligation . . . a trust of which we at Standard are mighty proud. techniques that will make 

: a better way of life possi- 

This assignment demands perfect skills in needlecraft because each ble. We at Standard have 

: ; mastered skills that will 
Stanpar chute, in the fateful moment of man’s last chance, must ' 

help make this so. When 


save an American’s life. that time comes look for 
the trade name “Stanpar” 
fo mean quality im con- 


sumer goods 


A DAL od 


STANDARD PARACHUTE CORPORATION aA SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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{ € 
Speeds at maximum 
recommended cruising 
power Sea level 185 m.p.h 
i.e 50 per cent of 
maximum take-o ff 
h.p - 5.000 ft. 200 m.p-.h 
10,000 ft. 217 m.p.h. 
15,000 ft. 233 m.p.h 
Still air take-off run to 
clear 50-ft. screen 1.200 yds 
Service ceiling 22,500 ft 
Climb at sea level 820 ft./min 
Average cruising fuel con- 
sumption 1.25 miles per gallon 
lon 
Maximum tankage for 
long distances 2,480 gallons 


Aero- 





Recent CAB Orders 


Affecting Air Carriers 








3079—Dismissed application of 
Docket 1032 at carrier's request 

3080—Denied petition of City of 
City. Mo. to intervene in Latin 
Caribbean Docket 525 et al 

3081 City of Miami 


1erica-Caribbean 


America- 
case 


Granted permission of 
} 





to intervene in Latin Ar 
case 

3082, 3083, 3084, 3085 
Beech raft Corp. t S 
Nos. 570 et al, 415 et ) 
et 1 






ke ? 89 et al 
3689—Granted lL S aritim Yommission 
permission to int Hawaiia! 






Docket 
3090—Grantec 
1 to inaugur 
and 


and Sp 


-ases 


sior 





Spokane 


Falls 





3691—-Denied petition of City of Dallas t 
ntervene for purposes of oral argument 
in the Milwaukee-Chicago-New York cases 
Docket 629 et al 


3092—Dismissed application 

1120, of Washington Motor C 
in West Coast case, Docket 250 et al 
3093—-Consolidated Air 

plication, Docket No with 
Docket No 
3694— Permitted 

non-stop 

and San Antonio 
3496—Extended 

Pan American's 





Western 
825 

250 et al 

Braniff 


service 


Lines ap- 

West Coast 
ases 
Airways to in- 
augurate between Dallas 
temporary exemption in 
certificate authorizing 
ice between New York and Lisbon to 
mit operation of through planes 
Miami and Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, via 
San Juan, Port of Spain, Belen, Natal and 
Monrovia, Liberia and authorized suspension 
of service to Lagos, Nigeria 


serv- 
per- 
between 


Braniff 


Continental Air Lines has filed a motion 
with the CAB asking that Braniff Air- 
ways be restrained from making Okla- 
homa City an intermediate stop on the 
latters Route 15 between, Dallas-Ft 
Worth and Denver, Colo. Continental in 
its motion said Braniff proposed to in- 
augurate the Oklahoma City 
Sept. 20, a move which CAL claimed 
would provide “destructive competit 
t latter’s Routes 43 and 60 


Continental vs. 


} it 


stop about 


ion 


to the 
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Non- Certificated Applicants 
Dominate New Route Filings 


’ON-CERTIFICATED 
+ “pletely dominated the new 
filings with the Docket Section of 
Civil Aeronautics Board during the 
fortnight. Only one certificated carrier- 
Delta Air Corporation—filed and this was 
a request to CAB involving a change in 
its operations between Meridian, Miss. 
and New Orleans. 

Two of the applicants applied for routes 
to Mexico or South America Faster 
Flying Freight, Inc. of Dallas asked for a 
certificate to engage in non-scheduled 
air transportation of property and mail 
over two routes to Mexico City. Skyway 
Transportation Co., Inc. of Paterson, N. J., 
asked for routes down both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coast of South America 

A Kansas City applicant asked for a 
cross-country freight route over which 
gliders, towed by twin-engine bombers, 
would be used 

A brief summary of al! applications 
filed follows i 


applicants com- 
route 
the 


iast 


Delta Air Corporation 





This mpany filed f al ex- 
) h whk wlll permit 
t alr service betwee 








Davis, president of Transport 
ane 6L A 


Chase, an attorney re t 
kholders of the company 


Docket 





Air Freight 


ymmpany of 


Forwarders. Inc. 


Halstead St Chicag 
seeking 


exist 


356 
application 
service 
certificated 
ig the 
Atlantic Shippers 
handler dealing in al : 
interstate commerce J Ww 
secretary-trea PY »f Air 
Forwarders, Inc is also secretary- 
Pacific & Atlantic Shippers’ 
the application states 

proposes to coll 
shippers, consolidate loads 
over existing or future air 


over 





air carrier 


present 





Pacific & 
freight 
modities in 
Gimbel Jr 
Freight 
treasurer of 
Assn Inc., 
Applicant 
rom original 


for shipments 








et shipments 
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service, and make delivery to the consignee 
in a territory extending from the New Eng- 
land states southward to Louisiana and 
westward to the Mississippi Valley on the 
West Coast North Dakota and Texas were 
the only states excepted The application 
states that Pacific & Atlantic Shippers 
Assn Inc., maintains offices or service a 





cilities in 
butlined 


cities in the states 


the principal 
Docket 1560) 


Faster Flying Freight. Inc. 


Applicant of 707 Nati Life 


na: 


Republic 


Bidg., Dalias 8, Tex., filed an application to 
conduct non-scheduled air transport opera- 
tions of property and mail over two 
between Dallas-Ft. Worth and Mexico 

The application was signe y 
Stevenson, president. The d 





own 
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aircraft Routes 
Worth via Waco and 


beyond 








Waco, Austin, San Antoni Li Monter- 
rey and Mexico City and bevond Waco 
Hcou:ton, Brownsville, Tampico and Mexi 

City Another route would perate  be- 








Houston San Ant 
to Edenburg Harlingen 
Brownsville Docket 1569) 


and 


Arthur 
This 


\. Fogarty 

individual, of 458 
field 3, Mass., filed for 10 o engage 
in scheduled and non-scheduled transpor- 
t property and mail over 10 routes 


Spring- 


utes t 


Bridge St 





ation of 


originating in Springfield and terminating 
in the following cities, via many inter- 
mediate points Los Angeles Tucson San 
Antonio, Brownsville, Galveston, Miami (two 
routes) Boston, Portland, Me., Albany and 
Providence Applicant does not now own 


any aircraft (Docket 1564) 
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Olson Steamship and Navigation Co. 











This mpany of which Vincent Harris 
Olson s president, filed an application re- 
questing air transport routes between Los 
Angles San Francisco and Hawaii Th 
compan proposes tO carry mali property 
passengers and express The proposed pas- 
enger fare was giv $85 one way, $172.50 
f a ind trip it would be carried 
at an average rate of a ton mile, pack 
a freig! at approxim ly 20c a pound for 
tl 2,450 miles Air € arried 
f 8 per half ounce 70 


Donald W. 


Pennertz 
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applicant proposes to carry persons, prop- 
erty and mail and would use twin engine, 
10 passenger planes. (Docket 1571) 
Skyway Transportation Co.. Ine. 
This company of 20 Hamilton St., Pater- 
son, N. J., through Nathan Schwartz, presi- 


dent, filed for routes from Miami across the 


Caribbean and down both sides of South 
America The one route would be from 
Miami to Buenos Aires, via Santiago, Cuba, 
Port Au Prince, Santo Domingo, San Juan, 
Caracas, Georgetown, Rio de Janeiro, Para- 
maribo, San Salvador, Porto Alegre and 
Montevideo—4,500 miles, the other from 
Miami to Santiago, Chile via Kingston, San 
Jose, Buenaventura, Guayaquil, Lima and 
Antofagasta—4,225 miles The applicant, 


now common carrier operator in New Eng- 
land and Mid-Atlantic states, desires a cer- 
tificate to carry property and mail. (Docket 
1567) 
Keith B. Van Zante 

This individual of 415 Woodland Ave., 


Kansas City, Mo., filed an application for air 
transport of property and mail between 
terminal points, Los Angeles, Albuquerque, 
Chicago and New York City, via Phoenix, 
Kansas City and Pittsburgh. Applicant pro- 
poses to use gliders, towed by twin-engine 
bombers. A company would be formed un- 
der the name of the Albuquerque, Burbank 
and Chicago Air Express. (Docket 1572) 





North, Central Pacific 
International Hearings 


Likely To Be Combined 


The possibility of a consolidated hear- 
ing in the North Pacific and Central 
Pacific international route proceeding 
loomed last week as applicants in both 
cases appeared before Civil Aeronautics 
Board examiners in a prehearing con- 
ference to discuss issues and procedure. 

A prehearing conference on the North 
Pacific applications had been scheduled 
for Sept. 1 but the conference date was 
postponed to Sept. 15 by Chief Examiner 
C. Edward Leasure so that it could be 
combined with a similar conference on 
Central Pacific applications. 

Counsel for many of the applicants, 
interested in both cases, requested a 
joint prehearing conference so that the 
advisability of a consolidated hearing 
might be discussed. 

The routes involved are tentative ones 
laid out by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in its announcement of June 14 relating 
to possible international postwar ex- 
pansion by American aviation interests. 





Californians Like Hawaii 


Seth Richardson, Northwest Air 
Lines counsel, made some observa- 
tions on the travel habits of Cali- 


fornians during the CAB’s Ha- 
waiian hearing. 
In cross-examination of one of 


Hawaiian Air Lines’ witnesses, 
Richardson established that 42°¢ of 
the travel between Hawaii and the 
mainland originated in California, 
and then asked: 

“Would you say that this travel 
reflects a vain search by Cali- 
fornians to find a liveable climate?” 

The reply of the witness was 


drowned in laughter. 
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Hawatian Airlines’ President 


Calls PanAm 


Spends Nearly Fight 
Hours on Stand at 
Consolidated Hearing 


AN AMERICAN AIRWAYS’ attempt 

to block competition on the Hawaii- 
California air route was characterized 
as “imperialistic to say the least” by 
Stanley C. Kennedy, president of Hawai- 
ian Airlines, last fortnight as hearings 
in the consolidated Hawaiian proceeding 
(Docket 851 et al) got underway before 


Examiners Thomas J. Wrenn and Law- 
rence J. Kosters. 
Another witness, Frazer A. Bailey, 


executive vice president of Matson Nav- 
igation Co., said the shipping company 
stands to lose a half-million dollars in 
passenger revenue annually if it is not 
allowed to operate a coordinated steamer- 
air service between Hawaii and the West 
Coast 

As first witness in what was predicted 
to be a 10-day affair, Kennedy defended 
his company’s application between Hono- 
lulu and the mainland and asserted that 


“if Pan American gets away with this 
monopoly in United States territory, 
Hawaii will become just a colony and 


can forget its dreams of being an au- 
tonomous state.” 

Pan American appeared as an inter- 
venor in the case, along with the Mari- 
time Commission, Department of Justice, 
Department of the Interior, the ports of 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, Ore., and 
Los Angeles. Applicants in addition to 
Hawaiian were Matson Navigation Co., 
Northwest, Western and United Air Lines, 
and Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

Kennedy spent nearly eight hours on 
the witness stand, and in that time he 
made these points: That Hawaii needs 
a local carrier to concentrate on the de- 
velopment of business between the islands 
and the mainland; that Hawaiian was pre- 
pared to present a divestment plan in 
the event it was certificated for the 
Honolulu-California service to divorce the 
airline from Inter-Island Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., which presently controls 80°: 
of the airline stock. 


In both direct testimony and cross- 
examination Kennedy brought out the 
salient factors of the recent Hawaiian- 


TWA stock deal, whereby the latter pur- 
chased 20° of the island airline’s stock. 
He said the TWA deal was made to 
finance Hawaiian in inaugurating the new 
route, that TWA would not continue its 
investment in Hawaiian if the route 
were not awarded, and that TWA exer- 
cised no control over Hawaiian as a re- 
sult of the deal. He said at one juncture 
that if Hawaiian was not awarded the 
route. it was in danger of absorption 
by United. 

Kennedy testified that the “chosen in- 
strument” policy had never been carried 
out with steamship companies, and were 
it adopted in air transportation it would 





constitute “another step in encouraging 
Pan American’s monopoly He said 
neither Pan American nor United were 


interested in developing Hawaiian traffic. 
Bailey said that Matson proposed no 





‘Imperialistic’ 


divestment between the airline and 
steamship company, and that the com- 
pany was asking that the CAB issue it 
a certificate direct without prejudice 
Capital requirements necessary to set 
up the airline operation will total $8,- 
739,000, Bailey said, adding that Matson 


readily available for such 
financing. He said Matson proposed to 
inaugurate its air line with full service 
over all four proposed routes between 
Hawaii and the West Coast at reasonable 
rates, and that these rates would be re- 
duced as passenger volume increases 
Matson Fare: $157.50 

Matson’s basic fare between Hawaii and 
California will be $157.50 one way for 
day service, and $168.30 for sleeper serv- 
ince in DC-4’s. Bailey said a minimum 
of 31,000 passengers annually would be 
required for Matson’s air operations to 
break even. 

Other Hawaiian witnesses covered the 
traffic and operational phases of the pro- 
posed route, and the potential cargo which 
could be developed over a period of years. 

Alvin P. Adams, vice president of 
Fairchild Engine and Aircraft Corp., who 
loaned to Hawaiian to prepare its 


has $39,000,000 


was 
traffic surveys on the proposed route, 
made these points: Hawaiian plans to 


use DC4 eauipment, which will carry an 
average of 25 passengers the year around; 
traffic over the route should support two 
round trips a day by the third year of 
operation; the airline anticipates a loss of 
$155,000 at the end of the first year, and 
profits of $509,000 at the end of the 
second year, and $706,000 at the end of 


the third year if a “V” type operation 
is used. or $512,000 if a triangle route 
is used; the route would be operated 


without mail subsidy. 

Adams testified that the airline should 
be able to haul 300,000 pounds of cargo 
a month at a rate of 30c a ton mile, 
westbound. Passenger fares would be 
$150 one-way, but Herman Phleger, coun- 
sel for Matson, took issue with that 
figure, saying the fare would be $158.75, 
including an excess baggage charge. 


Harold B. Cady, manager of Inter- 
Island Steam Navigation Company’s 
claims department, said he had under- 
taken a survey of the freight possibilties 
over Hawaiian’s route and forecast a 
heavy movement of such materials as 
drugs, jewelry, ladies ready-to-wear, 
fresh fruits and fish. 


PAA Service ‘Inadequate’ 
Under questioning from Leslie Craven, 
Cady said he did not think Pan Amer- 
ican’s present service was adeauate, and 
that he had never considered it a freight 





service. He said it was an express service. 

Ford Studebaker, former assistant oper- 
ations manager of American Export Air- 
lines, who was employed to set up oper- 
ating details Hawaiian, said no less 
than three DC-4 could be operated 
the first year that five would be 
needed in_ the year of operations 
A six-man crew ll be used, along with 
the trans-Pacific facilities of the CAA and 
Weather Bureau. A total of 325 em- 
p.oyes will D needed to set ip the 


operation 
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ON MERIT ALONE 


Our objective is to provide modern training and 
place our graduates abreast the advance in 
Aeronautics .... to this end CURTISS-WRIGHT 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE is ever alert to utilize 
new knowledge and new experience . . . incor- 
porating new methods with the use of up-to- 


the-minute modern equipment. 





CURTISS-WRIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE }>. 
is now the proud possessor of the Air 
Forces Training Command CERTIFICATE 
OF MERIT; for training over 7500 air- 
craft technicians for the Army Air Forces. 
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Fourth Coast-to-Coast Route 


Again Diseu 


More Air Services 
For Detroit Given 
Board Consideration 


WO ISSUES—one involving a fourth 

transcontinental carrier to serve the 
northern boundary of the United States 
and another for additional transconti- 
nental air transport service for Detroit— 
were discussed in oral argument before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in the Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Chicago case early this 
month. 

Northwest Airlines’ application for an 
extension of its route from Milwaukee 
to Detroit, Cleveland, and New York, was 
endorsed by some of the applicants and 
most of the interveners, including the 
Port of New York Authority, through its 
counsel, Wilbur LaRoe, Jr. 

Assistant Chief Examiner Francis W. 
Brown and Examiner William F. Cusick 
had recommended the extension of North- 
west from Milwaukee to Detroit to New 
York. In addition they urged that PCA 
be extended from Pittsburgh to New 
York, together with a non-stop privilege 
between Detroit and Chicago. American 
Airlines request for a consolidation of its 


routes 7 and 21 and a part of 23 also 
received the favorable recommendation 
of the examiners. The examiners had 


recommended that applications of United, 
Colonial, TWA, Braniff, and Chicago and 
Southern be denied. 

Importance of the fourth transconti- 
nental from both the viewpoint of sup- 
plying the Puget Sound area with a 
shorter, more direct route to New York, 
as well as the need for such a route in 
postwar international aviation to compete 
with Trans-Canada, which operates just 
north of the border, was stressed. 

“Northwest can be extended to New 
York at a cost of approximately one 
million dollars. This same sum would 
build approximately 20 miles of railroad,” 
LaRoe stated. He said the granting of 
Northwest’s proposal would place this 
country in a position. to compete with 
Trans-Canada and her foreign collabor- 
ators in the postwar era of aviation. 

Stanley G. Morris, counsel for PCA, 
argued for the Pittsburgh-New York ex- 
tension from both the standpoint of pub- 
lic interest and PCA’s need. He said 
there is a place in any sound system of 
air transportation for a strong point-to- 
point carrier and added that this was 
the place to strengthen PCA because the 
route was in an area now served by his 
company. 

United Air Lines, through its counsel, 
John T. Lorch, argued against American's 
proposal to consolidate routes in the 
northern New York and New England 
area. He contended that such a consoli- 
dation would give American new com- 
petitive advantages through non-stop 
privileges which were a part of Amer- 
ican’s case. American, on the other hand, 
said many economies of operation could 
be provided through the consolidation, 
and it would result in improved service 
to the public. It was pointed out that 
record keeping on _  inter-route mail 
pouches, required by the Post Office 
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ssed Before CAB 


department, would be 
by the consolidation. 

Braniff Airways’ counsel, Roger J 
Whiteford, stressed the need of Braniff 
to get into the more populous centers 
like Detroit and New York to meet the 
competition which transcontinental car- 
riers were giving his company along its 
routes from Texas to Chicago. 

Leonard P. Moore, of TWA, arguing 
for a route between New York and Chi- 
cago, via Detroit, said Detroit was the 
forgotten city in air transportation. He 
said Detroit’s great need was for trans- 
continental service to points on TWA'’s 
system. He argued against the granting 
of PCA’s application on the grounds it 
would jeopardize 44% of TWA’s business. 

Colonial Airlines’ counsel, Alexander C. 
Dick, said the examiners apparently had 


greatly reduced 












THE CAPITAL AIRLINE 
ee 


’ This insignia 
PCA’s New Badge— ,°\° ‘bc. 
adopted by Pennsylvania-Central Airlines and 
will soon identify all of the airline's planes, 
facilities, and advertising. The company 
hopes the public will use the abbreviation 
rather than “Pennsylvania-Central" or “Penn- 
Central’, as has been the practice. 


not given serious consideration to the 
carrier’s application, especially with ref- 
erence to a new type of service which 
he asserted would be dedicated largely 
to the local needs of cities between New 
York and Detroit and between New York 
and Chicago. 





Braniff Tells CAB Examiners 


Plans for Mexican Operations 


Says Mexico Desires 

Competition for PAA; 

EAL Fires Questions 
COMPLETE DETAILS of his company’s 

4 plans for operating more than 7,000 
miles of air transport routes in Mexico 
were laid before examiners of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board by T. E. Braniff, 
president of Braniff Airways, during the 
past fortnight. 

Mr. Braniff appeared as a witness in 
behalf of Braniff Airways’ application, 
which seeks to acquire the entire capital 
stock of Aerovias Braniff, S. A., a Mexi- 
can corporation which was created to 
receive the operating franchises given 
by the Mexican government. Mr. Braniff 
is head of the Mexican subsidiary. The 
hearing was conducted by Examiners 
William F. Cusick and Curtis C. Hender- 
son. 

Asserting that Pan American Airways, 
Inc., an intervener in the case, had failed 
signally to develop the air transport po- 
tentialities of Mexico, Mr. Braniff told the 
examiners that he had acouired the fran- 
chises for routes in Mexico with the fuil 
cooperation of the Mexican government. 
He testified that Mexican officials desired 
competition for Pan American and _ its 
subsidiary companies and, when he 
visited Mexico City, they were ready 
to grant franchises to any outside oper- 
ator with sufficient capital and experience. 

Eastern Air Lines also was an inter- 
vener and its counsel E. Smythe Gam- 


brell questioned Braniff extensively on 
dates and stages of negotiations with 
the Mexican government. He thus laid 


the groundwork for later questions per- 
taining to Braniff’s alleged violation of 
the spirit of a joint statement on inter- 
national policy made by the State De- 
partment and CAB Oct. 15, 1943. Gam- 
brell contended that this statement made 
it clear that the State Department would 
negotiate the operating rights in foreign 
ccuntries. 

Mr. Braniff that had 


asserted after he 





obtained the route franchises from the 
Mexican government, he had made a 
special trip to Washington to explain 

Government officials what had been done 
He said none I officials 


any objection 






these expressed 


Asked by Gambrell who these Amer- 
ican officials were he said he had talked 
with Adolf Berle of the State Depart- 
ment; Jesse Jones, William Clayton and 


William A. M. Burden, of the Department 
of Commerce; Edward Warner, vice chair- 
man of CAB; and Nelson Rockefeller and 
Percival Cox of the Office of Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. Braniff said 
if CAB failed to give approval to eithe 
of the applications other arrangements 
would be made to operate the routes 
embraced in the franchises held by Aero- 
vias Braniff. He said the Mexican sub- 
sidiary was prepared to start operations 
in 60 days after approval was given. 

C. G. Adams, a director and treasure1 
of Aerovias Braniff, S. A., sponsored ex- 
hibits at the CAB hearing which con- 
tained an estimate that the Mexican sub- 


sidiary would be able to operate the 
first year at a loss, before mail pay, of 
$30,440 

The first year’s revenue, based on a 


capital investment of $1,200,000 was esti- 


mated at $2,119,052 with operating ex- 
penses figured at $2,149,492. Operating 
revenue figured at 73.03 cents a 


was 
revenue mile and operating expenses at 
74.08 cents a revenue mile 

Aerovias Braniff proposes to use the 
converted military model of the Douglas 
DC-3 and its estimates listed the cost 
of these planes at $50,000 each. The com- 
pany has franchises for approximately 
7.600 route miles, which includes exten- 
sions to the Miami and Los Angeles gate- 


ways on the north and Panama to the 
south. When the Mexican corporation 
was originally formed, the system em- 
braced 3,067 miles. Additions, one otf 
them through purchase of a franchis« 


held by a Mexican company for $15,000 
has brought the total route mileage above 


the 7.000 figure 
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FLOAT 
PLANES 


THAT 
SERVE 
THE 
UNITED 
NATIONS 


EDO AIRCRAFT 





CORPORATION, 407 SECOND STREET, COLLEGE POINT, N. Y., 








Memo to W. W. P.: 

Some of the airline traffic people think you went ‘way off 
the beam in the last issue when you said in your editoria! 
on travel bureaus that three-fourths of the airline traffic be- 
fore the war was pleasure. I am inclined to agree with the 
airline traffic men that your percentage of pleasure travel 
was too high. Remember the survey the airlines conducted 


before the war when passengers were asked whether their 
trips were for business or pleasure, and about seventy-five 
How about it? 

E. B 


per cent of the answers were business? 


a 
Memo to E. B.: 

Thanks for letting me see your memo before printing 
it in your column. My informant on the 75% pleasure 
percentage was an old-time highly-regarded airline traffic 
man. I admit he’s prejudiced on the side of pleasure travel 
and maybe his figure was high, but that survey you spoke 
of wasn’t a good gauge either. I remember signing several 
times that questionnaire which ATA put in all planes be- 
fore the U. S. entered the war. The airlines were trying 
to justify the usefulness of the airlines, as they had a 
great right to do. But a world war was in progress when 
that questionnaire was distributed and most of the travel 
in those days was for business purposes. I was referring 
in the editorial to what can really be considered prewar 
days, i.e., long before it was certain that the U. S. would 
be in the war. Of course I may be all haywire about the 
75% ratio and I'd like to see you dig up some comments 
from the airlines. 

ww. Ww. O 


When an airplane is turned back to an airline by the Army 
a lot of work has to be done on it before it is ready to fly 
commercially . . Sometimes it has taken a couple of months 
to get plane in service . . PCA now claims a new record— 
15 days This is not only remarkable—it’s almost phe- 


nomenal 
© 


Several issues ago we said we’d been told by various 
people that the airline priority system was not working 
too well—that a lot of passengers were getting priorities 
to which they weren’t entitled . . . We asked readers to 
let us know of any specific instances . . . After that item 
appeared, an Air Transport Command officer called and 
said if any specific instances were forthcoming he'd like 
to know about them .. . Well, specific instances have not 
been forthcoming, but people continue to gripe to us per- 
sonally ... To cite an example, one fellow got stuck in 
Memphis on a Saturday recently and said he couldn’t 
figure out why there were so many priorities, especially 
civilian priorities, on a Saturday afternoon and evening 
. . . Maybe he’s got something there . . . Anyhow, if there 
are to be any more gripes, let’s make them specific .. . 
ATC would like to know ... 


Those of you who ride the airlines may have noticed the 
envelopes in the seat pockets, addressed to the president of the 
line you happen to be riding . . . You're invited to write your 
comments about the company’s service and mail them to the 
president . . . A passenger on an early morning flight recently 
made use of the envelope . “I have just eaten breakfast,” 
he wrote the president, “and it left absolutely nothing to be 
desired—except breakfast” . A trifle sarcastic, we thought 
; Musta been one of these fellows who doesn’t speak to 
anyone for three hours after getting up in the morning ‘ 


€ 
Here’s the story of the growth of an airline ... We 


were reading Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ July traffic 
report recently and noticed that in that month the com- 
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pany carried 43,856 passengers . . That, friends, is a 
terrific number of passengers for a company the size of 
PCA to be hauling around with 11'4 airplanes (11 were 
in service until July 15, when the 12th one was added) 
. . . It means that every day 1,415 people flew PCA... 
PCA Publicityman Ray Bell supplied us with some figures 
for comparison . In July, 1934, the company (then 
Pennsylvania Airlines) carried 1,696 passengers and flew 
164,952 revenue miles . . . Five years ago, in July, 1939, 
11492 passengers were carried and 316,948 revenue miles 
flown ... This year the figures were 43,856 and 517,654 

. In other words, PCA now carries in one day almost 
as many passengers as it carried in one month 10 years 
ago ... This is just one example of how an industry 
has grown 

S 


We'll bet that Mary Lou Mulkey, Pennsylvania-Centra 
hostess, is gonna be a little more careful in the future 
Recently she leaned over to talk to an admiring passenger and 
received a great big kiss on the cheek . Back off three steps 
before you lean over next time, Mary Lou . 


These airline co-pilots are certainly a busy bunch of 
boys ... When we were in Minneapolis recently we dis- 
covered that an NWA co-pilot named McCarthy runs a 
high-class eating establishment called “McCarthy’s” 
Between trips, First Officer McCarthy is the charming 
host ... We ate there, and the steaks were wonderful .. . 
And now a friend of ours from the west coast tells us 
about the American Airlines co-pilot who has installed 
38 popcorn-vending machines in and around Los Angeles 
. . » His income from them, we hear is considerably more 
than he makes fiying Industrious fellows, aren't 
ee as « 


When fellows from different airlines get together there’s 
always a little kidding back and forth Joe Kilgore of 
Chicago & Southern was in such a group not so long ago in 
Chicago, and his friends were kidding him that C&S stood for 
either “Canceled and Set” or “Crash and Smash” . . So Joe 
quick on the draw, came right back and told them that C&S 
meant “Courtesy and Satisfaction” And that ended that 

. Pretty good answer, we think 


A couple of women went into one of Pan American 
Airways’ traffic offices the other day and wanted to de- 
posit $1,000 each for passage on the first Clipper leaving, 
when service is restored, for Manila, in the Philippines 
. . » We now discover that this happens quite often .. . 
About 600 people have asked to be put on the list for 
flights te such places as Paris, Marseilles, London—even 
Berlin . . . PAA explains that there are no flights for 
ordinary travelers Further, it doesn’t take their 
money, but some offices, we understand, makes a note 
of their names and the time they applied . . . Quite a 
backlog is building up 


An Army lieutenant who was going to make a trip on Chicago 
& Southern recently wrote to the company and said that if, 
for any reason, he were removed at Houston, could C&S please 
furnish a blond to entertain him until train time C&S, 
in reporting the story, merely states: “Having a sparse supply 
ot blonds on hand at the time, we naturally could not reply 
in the affirmative” Tut, tut—we’re disappointed . . . We 
thought C&S Publicityman George Bounds could produce any- 
thing! . And such a trivial request, too . : 

Eric Bramley 
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The rugged construction of the Vought Corsair 
enables it to take severe punishment from enemy 
guns and still get home. The ability of this fighter 


to “dish it out” is a familiar story. Navy and 


Marine pilots also know its ability to “take it.” 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAF 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Executive 


Cc. Wesley McMonagle, assistant 
treasurer of Alaska Airlines, has been 
elected treasurer and a member of the 
board. He was formerly connected with 
the accounting division of United Air 
Lines in Los Angeles and Lockheed Air 
Terminal Corp. in Burbank. 


C. C. Thompson, vice president-public 
relations of United Air Lines, is celebrat- 
ing his 15th year with the airline this 
month. 


Traffic 


Stewart Faulkner, formerly with the 
material sales division of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. and for seven years a mem- 
ber of the publicity staff of American 
Airlines, has been appointed assistant 
general traffic manager of Alaska Air- 
lines in Anchorage. 


William L. Morrisette, Jr., assumed di- 
of Eastern Air Lines’ recently 


rection 
opened St. Louis office on Sept. 1. He 
formerly EAL’s city manager at 


was 
Baltimore. 


William F. McGrath has been named 
traffic manager of TWA’s newly created 
transportation department. 


Wanna Caspers has assumed her duties 
as counselaire for Western Air Lines in 
the Butte, Mont., office, replacing Mary 
Ann Fisher, who was recently promoted 
to counselaire-supervisor at Western's 
new offices in Denver. 


Lawrence E. Apitz has been appointed 
sales control manager for United Air 
Lines at Chicago. 


Merle I. Gallagher, assistant to R. L. 
Dobie, United Air Lines’ vice president 
in charge of eastern operations, has been 
named Boston station manager for the 
airline. 


Operations 


W. C. Lawrence has been named chief 
engineer of American Export Airlines, 
heading a new department formed by 
the combination of the former engineer- 
ing sections of the operations and main- 
tenance departments. 


Capts. J. M. Peterson, S. A. Tombs, R. 
R. Heard and K. J. Brinnon of North- 
west Airlines have been transferred from 
Minneapolis to Seattle to handle a re- 
sumption of service to Portland, Ore. 
Seven co-pilots also figured in the NWA 
crew transfer. They are E. F. Lemly, 
C. J. Cole, A. Alldredge, E. J. Shear, H. 
O. Muto, J. A. Pieper, and W. F. Roth. 


Marion McClintic, Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines hostess, has been appointed 
director of hostess training for PCA. 


Lt. Comdr. States Mead, USNR, who 
pioneered PAA Atlantic route bases 
(Foynes, Southampton, Horta, Lisbon) 
from 1937 to 1941 as airport manager 
and operations representative, is in Wash- 
ington at present as assistant to the di- 
rector, Naval Air Transport Service. In 
1941, Mead, a Naval Academy graduate, 
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was Called to active duty with amphibious 
forces. A year later he was assigned to 
the development of NATS in the Pacific 
from the staff of Admiral Nimitz. There- 
after, his assignments with NATS in- 
cluded participation with the Army and 
CAA in the development of the Ocean- 
Air-Traffic Control centers in the Pa- 
cific and service with a joint Army-Navy 
Air Mission in South America. 


Capt. A. E. Wilson has been transferred 
to the flight engineering department of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. Capt. J. 
A. Brooks succeeds him as assistant chief 
pilot for PCA’s eastern division at Wash- 


ington National Airport 
Elizabeth Tunis has been appointed 
chief flight stewardess for the Latin 


American division of Pan American Air- 
ways. She will headquarter in Miami 


Miscellaneous 


Col. Harry S. Short has been named 
general manager of Continental Air Lines’ 
Denver modification center, succeeding 
Stanley R. Shatto, who remains with the 
airline as vice president of maintenance 
and engineering Col. Short was as- 
signed as commanding officer of the 
318th Sub depot, Morrison Field, before 
returning to civilian life 


Charles Wesley, Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines porter, recently was awarded a 
gold pin in recognition of 10 years service 
with the airline in Detroit 


John B. Thurston, attorney and pub- 
lic accountant, has joined the executive 
Staff of TWA in Kansas City, Mo., as 
head of the airline’s new Industrial En- 
gineering Division 


George Estill, assistant to United Air 
Lines’ director of military operations has 
been named supervisor of cargo service 
procedures for the airline 

Robert H. Helmer, aviation editor of 
the “Cincinnati Enquirer’, has been 
named central regional manager of 


TWA’s news bureau, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 


Howard K. Morgan, superintendent of 
communications for TWA, has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering. 


H. Ajinsley 
executive of United Air 
appointed administrative 
the Atlantic Seaboard 


Highman, New England 
Lines, has been 


Supervisor on 


Robert M. Averill, assistant to Vice 
President Robert J. Wilson of Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the ATA’s State Re- 
lations Committee 


Eugene A. Raven has been appointed 
assistant director of advertising in charge 
of agency and direct mail activities for 
United Air Lines 


James A. Shaunty has been named as- 
Sistant ground manager of the TWA 
Inter-Continental Division as Washineg- 
ton. 
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Imagine An Airplane 
_ Born Witha Silver Spoon 
In Its Mouth 


ee THAN TWO YEARS AGO, fighter planes 
powered with 2000 horsepower engines 
first winged their way to fame—and victorious 
combat. Literally, each was born “with a silver 
spoon in its mouth,” which is to say its tough, 
durable engine was equipped with Mallory silver- 
bonded bearings. 


Through the Mallosil* Process of bonding rare 
metals to base metal backings—plus precision 








Ww Invest in America—Buy War Bonds 








production and improved methods of inspection 
—Mallory provides a bearing that withstands 
constantly higher speeds, greater impacts, in- 
creased pressures. In the Mallosil Process exact 
control is inherent, which insures uniformity 
and dependability for master connecting rod 
bearings, rocker arm bushings, pinion races, 
counter weight bushings, spacers, oil seals and 
other aircraft engine parts. 


Although Mallory bearings are now devoted to 
war production, it is not too soon to consider 
them in connection with your future plans. 
Having helped to revolutionize engine perform- 
ance in the aircraft industry, they are readily 
adaptable to the automotive, marine, railway. 
machine tool, rolling mill and turbine fields. 


Talk it over with Mallory engineers. Do it now 
—while designs are still in the blue print stage. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


> P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


SERVES THE AVIATION, THE AVIATION-INSTRUMENT AND 


FIELD WITH WELDING 


PR. MALLORY @CO Inc 
MALLO Y THE AVIATION - COMMUNICATION 
4 TIPS, THE MALLOSIL* PROCESS—BEARINGS, SPECIAL ALLOYS, 
ELECTRICAL CONTACTS, VIBRATORS, VIBRAPACKS,* CONDENSERS, ROTARY AND PUSH BUTTON 
SWITCHES, ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, COMMUNICATIONS HARDWARE, RECTOSTARTERS* 
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Standardize Pilots’ Physical Exams, 
Sav CAA Aviation Medical Authorities 


The need for a uniform policy in de- 
termining the physical standards for 
pilots, both private and commercial, was 
stressed by three members of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s aviation 
medical division at the recent convention 
of the Aero Medical Association in St. 
Louis. 

Dr. W. R. Stovall, chief of the CAA’s 
aviation medical division, declared that 
the physical standards of the private pilot 
is important to the public “because the 
public’s safety is concerned.” He said 
the pilot himself is concerned because 
he wants to be sure that he is fit to fly. 

“We are convinced from our review of 
hundreds of thousands of physical ex- 
amination reports and correspondence 
‘ that there is a strong sentiment for 
physical fitness and this should be 
weighed against the dissatisfaction that 
has been expressed,” Dr. Stovall said. 
“Our concern is primarily for public 
safety It is the public who should 
decide whether a status quo in the 
physical examination of the private pilot 
should be maintained until the need for 
change can be more convincingly demon- 
strated.” 

Dr. Stovall said the CAA’s Safety Bu- 
reau is now circulating for comment 
within the industry two proposals with 
respect to physical requirements for 
student and private pilot. One would 
prescribe a physical examination every 
two years by a qualified physician of the 
pilot’s own choosing. The other would 
prescribe but one physical examination 
by an authorized CAA medical examiner. 

Malcolm Y. McCormick, CAA medical 
analyst, drew a comparison between the 
licensing of motor vehicle drivers and 
private pilots, declaring that of approxi- 
mately 442 million accidents of all kinds 
occurring annually in the U. S., one- 


AMEX Wants NY-Lisbon 
Route Made Permanent 


American Export Airlines has filed an 
amended application under Docket 238 
asking that its temporary certificate be- 
tween New York and Lisbon, Portugal, 
be made permanent, and that’ permanent 
certificates be issued for other foreign 
routes requested in AEA’s original appli- 
cation filed May 9, 1939 and subsequent 
amendments thereto. 

Under the original application and sub- 
sequent amendments, American Export 
seeks permanent certificates between the 


U. S. and Great Britain via “Eire with 
extensions to the co-terminals, Chicago, 
‘Boston and Washington, D. C. Other 


terminal points named in the applications 
and amendments include Singapore, 
British Mayalya and Sevastopol, U.S.S.R., 
via Paris, Zurich, Rome, Athens, Cairo, 
Calcutta, Bangkok, Istanbul and Bucha- 
rest. 

AMEX was issued a temporary certi- 
ficate to operate between New York 
and Foynes, Irish Free State, Feb. 10, 
1942, with Lisbon as an _ intermediate 
stop, but action on other aspects of its 
applications was withheld by CAB be- 
cause of the war. 


third were due to accident-prone drivers. 

He said clinics set up for the examina- 
tion of drivers who had been involved 
in accidents established that accidents 
have occurred much more frequently 
among the mentally and _ physically 
handicapped. “It seems highly possible 
that the findings in the field of motor 
vehicle traffic might have some relevance 
to the field of aircraft traffic,” he added. 

McCormick urged physicians who are 
making examinations for the CAA to be 


accurate in their examination reports, 
since “accurate determination of the 
physical and mental characteristics of 


the pilot and pilot applicant is regarded 
as fundamental and is the basis of our 


approach.” 
Dr. F. W. Smith, chief of the CAA’s 
physical standards section, counselled 


doctors to be consistent in their physical 
examinations, and to base their examina- 
tions on the applicant’s physical condi- 
tion, not such factors as social standing, 
occupation, the purchase of an airplane, 
or “high pressure” stories. 


Cordova Charges Alaska 
With ‘Stalling’ Over 
Deal Disapproved by CAB 


Cordova Air Service, Inc., has filed a 


complaint with the CAB (Docket 1576) 
alleging that Alaska Airlines is “stall- 
ing” in the settlement of its proposed 


acquisition of Cordova, which the CAB 
disapproved last June 27. 

Cordova charged that Alaska was at- 
tempting to obstruct its operations for 
the “purpose of creating a situation which 
make the Board believe that Alaska Air- 
lines is entitled to the reissuance of a 
temporary exemption just rescinded in 
order to offer additional service in Cor- 
dova’s territory.” 

The CAB originally granted Alaska a 
temporary exemption to operate in Cor- 
dova’s territory May 5, 1943, and subse- 
quently terminated the exemption last 
Aug. 2. Cordova in its complaint said 
that it had experienced some difficulty in 
settling matters of the disapproved ac- 
quisition, among them the fact that its 


planes were to be returned to flying 
condition. 
Cordova has resumed service over its 


three scheduled routes and also over its 
irregular routes in Alaska’s third judicial 
district, the complaint stated. The com- 
pany said it was handling the local traffic 
in a better manner than when Alaska 
was the operator. 


Teletype, Aids Mid-Continent 


Mid-Continent Airlines has installed a 
teletype system between Minneapolis, 
Omaha and Kansas City, which is ex- 
pected to reduce traffic on the company’s 
radio system to one-half, according to 
John A. Cunningham, vice president of 
operations. The circuit is expected to 
speed up delivery of reservations mes- 
sages from cities on MCA’s routes not 
included in the teletype system. 
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Detroit Welcome— Whe" the cele- 


brated Navy 
flyer, Commander Edgar E. Stebbins, ar- 
rived in Detroit recently to deliver the Army- 
Navy "E" to Woodall Industries, Inc., he was 
greeted by Herbert Woodall, left, president 
of the company, and Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, president of Eastern Air Lines, who 

happened to be at the airport. 





Convenience and Necessity 

Efforts are being made by Arthur 
H. Tully, Jr., state director of 
aeronautics tor Massachusetts, to 


induce the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to assign the hearing on the New 
England route cases to Boston. Bob 


Sibley, aviation editor of the Bos- 


ton Traveler, stated recently that 
there is precedent and, borrowing 
CAB’s own language, there is “con. 


venience and necessity.” 











Association of Railroads 
Issues Study of Airlines 


American Railroads 
has issued an “Initial Study of Air Trans- 
portation,’ prepared by its Air Trans- 
port Subcommittee. Although the study 
was compiled primarily for railroad per- 
sonnel, R. V. Fletcher, chairman of the 
Railroad Committee for the Study of 
Transportation, said it “Should be of in- 
terest and value to all interested 
in transportation and its future develop- 
ment.” 

The 63-page 


The Association of 


persons 


booklet covers such sub- 
jects as basic ‘hnical data on the oper- 
ation of aircraft; fuel and operating costs; 
a history of development of the airlines, 


te 








their growth and future prospects; air 
passenger travel—factors encouraging and 
discouraging it; air mail and cargo, and 
route expansions. Also covered are the 
governmental facilities and services re- 


transportation and Federal 
regulation. 


lated to air 
air legislation and 

Fifty-eight tables, diagrams and illus- 
trations are employed in the study, whose 
facts were assembled largely from avia- 
tion sources, and from reports of organi- 
zations interested in promoting transpor- 
tation by air. No attempt was made to 
suggest to the railroads what their spe- 
cific relation to air transport should be 
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EACH “BURST OF FIRE” PUTS 12 RIVETS 
(COUNT ‘EM TETTITITITTT ) into THIS 


WARPLANE WING...PERFECTLY...NOISELESSLY 


Plane production goes at a fast clip when rivets are put in perfectly 
12 at a time. That kind of speedy riveting, replacing setting individual 
rivets bY noisy pneumatic rivet guns is production with a capital “P”. 
It speeds warplane production and means lower costs to the taxpayer. 


Ryan was foremost in the application of multiple hydraulic riveting 
to aircraft work. These new methods aren’t just “something that 
happened”. Their development at Ryan is the result of far-sighted 
planning of methods to combat the shortage of labor, and get more 
airplanes into the air at our fighting fronts. 


This wholesale riveting technique is new and unique in the industry. 
Cooperation is being extended to other airplane manufacturers in 
giving them full technical information on the advanced “gang rivet- 
ing” methods developed by Ryan— methods which are symbolic of 
this pioneer company’s iealendhio in aircraft design and engineering 
for production ...in wartime and in peacetime. 


RELY ON RYAN TO BUILD WELL 


1922 BR27) 


SRST Pee SZ: 








BETTER 
PLANES 


THROUGH 
PRODUCTION 
INGENUITY 







THE PROBLEM : The ourer wing panel skin of che porent 


warplane shown in the illustramon contains about 5,000 


rivets. Ordinarily it would take eght workers (four good 
riveting teams of two people each) two-and-a-half hours co 
complete this job using noisy pneumatic rivet guns and set- 
ting one rivet at a time. How to cut these work hours? 


THE SOLUTION: Ryan production experts introduced 
mulaple hydraulic riverers larger and deeper throated than 
ever arrempred co be used before. Using a specially designed 
overhead conveyor system, the entire riveting job is now 
completed in an hour-and-a-quarter by three workers, (one 
operator and two unskilled helpers.) Because a machine sets 
the cwelve rivers ata single stroke of the ram, absolute uni 
formity and perfecnon of workmanship ts gained 


THE ADVANTAGES: On assemblies adaprable co Ryan's 

super gang riveting rechn Que great savings 1 man power 
are possible. River gun marks, skin waviness and swelled 
rivets berween skin layers are eliminated. And, no special 
training of the operator is necessary; women can be used as 
readily as men. Figuring up the man-hours saved by che per 
fection of this single production idea, as applied to che eight 


muluple hydraulic riveters in operation in the Ryan plant, 
the amount rotals some-1500 man hours per month the 
equivalent of the work of about 75 people 


AIRPLANES 


Ryan Aeronautical Company, Son Diego—Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS COMBATANT TYPE AIRPLANES 


OF 


AND EXHAUST MANIFOLD SYSTEMS 
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New Device Permits 15 Landings an Hour'| 





Slide-Rule-Like Timing Computer Employed in Final 
Approach; Procedure Developed by AA Pilot 








REVOLUTIONARY instrument ap- 
+% proach control procedure, developed 
by Capt. S. P. Saint, engineering pilot of 
American Airlines, revealed in tests 
at Mitchell Field, 
New York, on 
August 29 in co- 
operation with 
the Army, Navy 
and CAA. Com- 
pared with pres- 
ent practice 
which accommo- 
dates one land- 
ing every twelve 
minutes or five 


was 





per hour, the 
first trials of the 
new _ technique ro . 
apt. Saint 
showed four " 
times the present number of landings 


can be handled. Further experimentation 
is expected to step this up to twenty 
landings per hour, for which the system 
has been designed. 

Observers of the tests, including officials 
of the major airlines and representatives 
of the military, were favorably impressed 
and recommended that the project be 
pursued energetically. 

Capt. Saint, key figure in the develop- 
ment, originally conceived the system 
while flying on the line and has more re- 
cently been attached to AA’s engineer- 
ing department where he has been spear- 
heading the effort. 

An integral part of the procedure, a 
slide-rule-like timing computer employed 
in the final approach, has been developed 
through technical teamwork of AA and 
the General Railway Signal Co. of 
Rochester, N. Y. For several years, the 
latter firm’s technical staff has been 
working on an overall system of airway 
traffic control. Although it is presently 
too early to tell, the computer developed 
specifically for this project may become 
a part of the complete system, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 

In the recent demonstration, five air- 
planes—one Army, two Navy and two 
airline craft—flew two approach prob- 
lems, starting with the flights stacked 
in the holding pattern. Although the 
flying was done on the Mitchel Field ap- 
proach facilities, the control point was 
American Airlines’ operations office at 
LaGuardia. On the first trial, the five 
planes were landed in 24 minutes, from 
the start of the first approach to the end 
of the last. The second time, the five 
were landed in 20 minutes and all crossed 
the range station on the final approach in 
16 minutes and 40 seconds. 

According to Saint, the two obstacles 
to a more efficient approach control tech- 
nique in the past have been: (1) the lack 
of a systematic method for spacing flights 
uniformly on the approach path and (2) 
the necessity for an infallible channel of 
communication to permit instantaneous 








This device is an intricate par? in the approach control system recently demonstrated by 
Designed by Capt. Samuel P. Saint, Engineering Pilot of American, and 
engineers of the General Railway Signal Co., the instrument considers wind conditions and 
proper 
Photo below shows computer 


American Airlines. 


locations in order to maintain 


landing patterns. 


airplane 
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in operation. 
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change of instructions to a following 
flight in the event of a missed approach 
and the possibility of danger because of 
only lateral senaration between two air- 
i said to 


craft. This new procedure is 
eliminate both of these difficulties. 
The solution of the infallible constant 


communications problem is provided by 
the use of positive altitude separation 
throughout every stage of the approach. 
No flight is cleared to a lower altitude 
until the flight ahead has vacated that 
altitude and its report of having vacated 
has been received by the flight controller 
and an independent monitor. This main- 
tenance of altitude separation in the 
Saint system assures that the safety fac- 
tor cannot be affected by either mis- 
understood instructions or errors of con- 
troller or pilot. Static interruption or 
communicat.ons failure does not interfere 
since each aircraft will simply hold its 
separate altitude. 
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Flights are cleared into the 
pattern on altitude separation 


ing taken over by the approach controlle 
flights will be laddered down through th 
usu2] ATC channels in 1,000 foot incre- 
ments maintaining the “basic holding pat- 
tern” designated in the illustrated dia- 
gram. The use of this pattern confines 
the approach activity to a considerabl 
smaller horizonal area than present prac- 
tice 

The final clearance to land for an air- 
craft which has been stepped down 
2,000 feet is broken into two parts: th 
first instruction being to begin a pro- 
cedure turn and descend to 1,200 feet 
(at LaGuardia Field; this figure will var 
with the airp From this position, the 
aircraft n completing the procedurs 
turn and coming over the outer marke 
at 1,200 feet, as shown on the diagran 


will normally be cleared to land 
Essential to the uniform spacing 
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LOW-PRESSURE PLASTIC LAMINATES 


made with 


FIBERGLAS 


offer plane builders 


many advantages 


Recent developments in the field of 
low-pressure laminates may make 
possible substantial economies in the 
production of Postwar Aircraft. 
Thanks to new developments in 
resins, which cure with little or no 
pressure, and with moderate heat. 
large and complex parts can now be 
fabricated without expensive dies or 
costly metal-forming machinery. 
For many uses, these new lami- 
nates are superior to metal. For 
instance: some have a_ greater 
strength-to-weight ratio than metals, 
together with higher impact strength. 
These laminates also possess 


dimensional stability and low mois- 


7 
“ 





an te RRR NI a eo i 
new material now being used in the fabrication of 
air scoops, ducts and protective backing for fue 





fine glass fibers twisted into yarns 
for weaving. 

Fabricators of low-pressure lami- 
nates have done wonders in inte- 
grating the unusual qualities of 
Fiberglas into their finished prod- 
ucts. For Fiberglas Fabrics, them- 
selves, possess great tensile strength 
with light weight, dimensional sta- 
bility and moisture resistance. 

These fabricators have also been 
ingenious in forming unusual shapes 
and parts—sometimes, a combina- 


tion of several parts. This, in turn, 


OTHER AIRCRAFT USES 
OF FIBERGLAS 


AIRCRAFT 
INSULATJON 


Fibergias Insulation, Type XM-PF, is a light 
weight, semi-rigid bat of fine gloss fibers 
It is firesafe and has exceptionally low 
moisture pick-up, even under conditions of 
extreme humidity. !t is available in 1 1b. and 
144 Ib. densities. In aircraft construction it is 
used for acoustical and thermal insulating 


purposes 


AIRCRAFT BLANKETS 


Another type of Fiberglas thermal insulation 
these fireproof blankets (known as Design 
N 3) ore made of Fibergles Insulating 
Wool, Type N, faced with Fibergias Cloth 
and stitched with glass thread. Available in 
11g Ib. and 3 Ib. densities, they ore exten 
sively used to insulate gasoline heater ex 
hausts, heat exchanger ducts, other high 


temperature pipes, etc 


TAPES 


ture absorption. Such laminates are may provide still more production 


Another aili-gloss product—woven from 


made with Fiberglas Fabrics economies through the elimination Fiberglas yarns. While extensively used for 
‘ insulating motors, generators and other 
of assembly operations. 


strong. durable cloth made from electrical equipment, many other applico 


tions have been found for these durable 
incombustible tapes in aviation—such as 


covering of thermal insulations on hot air 


Get yo ur FR EE cop y ducts, ties for removable insulating pads, etc 





. . . 
, ——e \ of this informative book! 
b = It contains a comprehensive report of extensive tests ~ 
| z a | OATED FABRICS™ 
, made by the U. S. Army Air Forces on Fiberglas x SS 
oproach . = reinforced plastics. Also a brief description of theit 7 
itil _ \= Looe 7 development, fabrication and applications in aircraft 
4 fe : ee a to date. Write todav for vour copy. The use of Fiberglas cloths os base fabrics 
; ae for coating with natural or synthetic rubbers, 


viny! compounds and other coating materials 
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Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, provides a finished material having new and 


— — : an ' : otlillcimmatl dimminiiiie _ 
-onfines ee 1894 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio. nueue! q eer CoE © 
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EQUIPMENT 


flights on the approach path is the pro- 
vision of two homing stations on the path; 
these are labeled outer marker and inner 
marker on the LaGuardia Field diagram. 
The standard Army setup for such sta- 
tions fixes the outer marker at four and 
one-half miles and the inner at one mile 
from the end of the runway. 

The efficiency of the Saint system is 
built around the compact and _ specific 
spacing of the flights on the final ap- 
proach. The reference point for timing 
or spacing is the crossing over the outer 
marker at 1,200 feet on the inbound leg 
of the procedure turn. The accomplish- 
ment of providing twenty such approaches 
per hour is made possible by the use of 
the computer jointly developed by Capt. 
Saint and the engineers of General Rail- 
way Signal Company. 

The illustrated computer used in the 
tests is not an operational unit in final 
form but rather an experimental model 
manufactured to prove the basic prin- 
ciples of operation. Its manual operation 
in its present form bears out its re- 
semblance to a slide rule. The manu- 








Since it is possible that the aircraft may 
be at any point on the basic holding 
pattern at this time a wide red band 
around the drum to the right of the fine 
line (i.e. later in time) shows the latest 
time at which the procedure turn may 
be initiated if the aircraft is to be “on 
time” inbound. Failure to meet this 
deadline does not have any effect on the 
safety of the procedure; the aircraft in 
question simply proceeds in late and the 
entire operation for all aircraft is simply 
backed up in time. 

Continuing with the technique the fol- 
lowing is a representative succession of 
contacts applying to LaGuardia Field: At 
the time fixed by the fine red line the 
controller directs: “Home on the outer 
marker from your present position, main- 
tain assigned altitude. Begin a procedure 


turn at the outer marker.” 

Pilot: “Roger.” 

On arrival over the outer marker the 
pilot reports: “Over the outer marker 


beginning a procedure turn.” 
The controller notes the time of report 
and aligns the computer’s slide hairline 





BASIC HOLDING PATTERN 





4 
/ \ 
i ¥<——————- SIGNAL FOR RIGHT TURN 
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/ 
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<< INNER MARKER 233 KC S(LG) 


OUTER MARKER- LG RANGE 209 KCS 








This approach control pattern graphically pictures the airplane flight path during holding 
and final approach procedures as described in the accompanying story. 


facturer plans to pursue the development 
of an automatic device to do the same job. 

The computer’s function is to determine 
the heading to be taken by the approach- 
ing aircraft on the outbound leg of the 
procedure turn and the length of time 
this heading should be flown to bring the 
aircraft over the outer marker on the 
inbound leg just three minutes behind 
the preceding flight. 

The controller on the ground operating 
the computer knows the time at which a 
flight should be over the outer marker 
inbound in order to preserve the pattern 
of traffic flow and also has available the 
effective wind velocity on the mean head- 
ing for the outbound leg of the procedure 
turn. These two known values are in- 
serted in the computer on the endless 
time tape at the top and the rotating 
drum below it. With the computer so 
set, a fine red line scribed around the 
drum shows the time at which the con- 
troller must direct the aircraft at 2,000 
feet to home on the outer marker and 
a his procedure turn and descent to 
1,200. 
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with this time on the tape; from the 
scales on the rotating drum he obtains 
the time to be flown on the outbound 
leg of the turn and from the theading 
card below, he picks off the heading to 
be flown reporting, for example: “Roger, 
fly 185° to the ‘V’ signal. Descend to 
1,200 feet; report vacating 2,000 feet.” 

Pilot: “Descending to 1,200 feet, 
cating 2,000.” 

At the end of the outbound leg flying 
time as established by the computer, a 
keyed letter “V” is transmitted from the 
control station irrespective of any other 
contacts in progress and the pilot con- 
cerned begins his turn back on final ap- 
proach. 

At some point just prior to passing the 
outer marker inbound, the flight will be 
cleared to land and will report vacating 
1,200 feet. The following flight can then 
be brought from 2,000 feet to 1,200. 

Each computer will handle one aircraft 
and during the tests, three of the units 
were coupled in series. This coupling is 
accomplished by joining the shafts of the 
three rotating drums. This interconnec- 


va- 





tion serves two purposes: (1) all thr 
controllers are assured of using the sam: 
effective wind in determining time and 
heading for the outbound leg of the pro- 
cedure turn and also, if a delay occurs 


in the pattern, the drums of all thre 
computers are set back by the san 
amount thus assuring positive constant 


spacing of the entire 

In a brief statement after the tests 
Capt. Saint said that the essential fa 
which makes this system effective is th 
while it is necessary to keep airplanes te 
minutes apart laterally to provide saf« 
separation, it is only necessary to kee 


pattern 


airplanes two minutes apart vertical 
(1,000 feet or two minutes at 500 feet 
per minute) 


Vital Regulator on B-29 
Perfected by AiResearch 


AiResearch Manufacturing Co., Los An- 
geles, has been permitted to disclose that 
its engineering staff perfected the cabi 
pressure regulator of the B-29 Super- 
fortress, which makes possible the long- 
range, high altitude operation of th: 
heavy bomber. 

The cabin pressure regulator has beer 
tested in testing chambers designed to 
simulate atmospheric conditions up to 65,- 
000 feet. It enables B-29 crewmen to 
operate the aircraft at these extreme alt 
tudes in comparative comfort and without 
bulky oxygen equipment. 

The company also developed the super- 
charging intercooling and oil cooling sys- 
tems necessary for B-29 performance. The 
cooling system works on the principal of 
an auto radiator, incorporating an 
tuator system. The intercooler system, 
designed to coo] the air compressed in thx 
plane’s supercharger, is a modification of 
a similar device installed on the B-17 


ac- 


Calcium Plays Big Role 
In Aircraft Manufacture 


Calcium deserves a substantial share 
of the credit for America’s great fleet 
of warplanes, it is claimed in an article 
by Sydney B. Self in a recent issue of 
the Wall Street Journal 

“One of the factors that causes stee] to 
become ‘fatigued’ and break or deterior- 
ate under strain is the minute amounts of 
impurities left in the metal by the normal 
steel-making ” writes Self. “But 
steel used in aircraft must be the strong- 


process, 


est and purest possible.. So a bar of 
calcium (costing $1.25 a pound) is put 
into a batch of steel and it immediately 


reacts with and eliminates or ‘ties up’ all 
free oxygen or other impurities. Because 
it becomes a gas at the temperature of a 


steel furnace, calcium also has a leaven- 


ing or stirring effect, bringing all thé 
foreign matter to the slag at the top of 
the batch of molten steel 


AIRCRAFT CORI 
bombers pro- 
Allied mili- 


CONSOLIDATED 
delivered 29 f all 
duced in the United States for 

iTing the ix months’ 
e 30. Harry Woodhead, president 


VULTEE 
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tary period 


ending Jun 


neea 


announces. On the basis of individual com- 
pany comparisons, Convair heavy bombe 
deliveries exceeded those of the second larg- 


est producer 23 and those of the third b 

43 This itput was in addition to div 
, 

bom bers Navy patrol bombers, transport 


liaison planes manufactured b 
Woodhead said 


trainers, and 
the company 
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In the theaters of war and on the battlefronts, 


every precaution is taken against failure of 


communications. The performance of Wilcox 
radio equipment has proved its reliability 
under all conditions, in all parts of the world. 
Today, Wilcox manufacturing is fulfilling mili- 
tary needs and those of the commercial air- 


lines of the nation. 


Official United States Army Photographs 


of 


WILCOX ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Radio Equipment 
Fourteenth & Chestnut. * Kansas City, Mo. 














DO YOUR 
POST-WAR 
PLANS CALL 
FOR PRECI- 
SION PARTS 





GUIDE-BOOK CAN HELP 
YOU ... SEND FOR IT TODAY 


Get this new illustrated booklet and 
see how the Adeco organization and 
facilities can meet your exact speci- 
fications for close-tolerance production 
of parts and assemblies on a contract 
basis. This helpful information is 
yours for the asking. , 


aa 


AIRCRAFT & DIESEL EQUIPMENT CORP. 
4403 N. RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Your Partners in Precision 








dircraft Heater 


The new 
veloped by 


series SRH aircraft heaters de- 
Fluid Heat Division, Anchor 
Fence Co., Baltimore 24, Md., embody a new 
combustion process known aS vapor en- 
training, which uses a_ capillary 
block in conjunction with pre-heated com- 
bustion air To avoid lead oxide formations 
and prolong life of burner parts the 
is completely suspended An unusually low 
pressure drop permits efficient operation at 
low ram pressures. The flame is said to be 
so stable that its characteristics are the 
Same regardless of the plane's altitude or 
speed, and barometric compensation 
operation up to 40,000 feet 

of the SRH t 
heat exchanger 


flame 


permits 
Another feature 
he use of 


compartments 


series 1s 


multiple 


giving the 





flame and hot gases a 
+ > le t - th 
the length of the 


travel of 


exchanger 





Capacities 





available are 100,000 and 50,000 BTU H: 
Complete with all controls and accessories 
the former weighs 24'2 Ibs., the latter 16 
lbs. 6 oz Dimensions are 28 x 9 ins. and 


27 x 7 ins. respectively Blowers can be sup- 
plied for ground operation 


Portable Testing Unit 


All wiring 
of American 
located by 


and electrical] troubles on 75 
aircraft can be analyzed 
a compact light-weight 


and 


portable 


testing unit developed and manufactured 
by the United Hydraulic Mfg. Co Los 
Angeles It can also be used for checking 
open circuits, short circuits and measuring 


resistance of any circuit element A tee 
adapter is inserted in the circuit to be 
tested and the selector switch on the unit 
is turned to that specific circuit and the test 


can be completely made Aircraft plants 
have made demonstrations with the “Umco” 
and report savings in time required for 
testing up to seventy-five percent It is 
especially advantageous for testing and ad- 
justing voltage regulators and reverse cur- 
rent relays The unit complete with all ac- 





cessories 





weights approximately 25 lbs 


Bullet Sealing Hose Fittings 


similar to Aero- 
now in use on 
airplanes, are 


Bullet-sealing hose fittings 
quip Standard Hose Fittings 


all Army and Navy combat 














being produced by the Aeroquip Cor Jack- 
son. Mich The swivel type fitting consists 
of but three pieces hose retaining socket 
nipple, nut each of 1 is idividually 
replaceable Assembly i accomplished by 
simply screwing nippl into socket Once 
assembled there s n need for further 
tightening and servicing The fitting can be 


reused repeatedly with new hose. As can be 





seen from the photograph, the dimensions of 
the fitting are small and are kept within 
approximate dimension of the hose 
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Filter and Sprayer 

This unit 
corrosive preventives n 
cluding interna 


ic se 


1 u 


dad for spraying rust an 
metal 
mechanism of 














gines when preparing them for storage an 
shipping The Hil init consists of a t 
into which ] id rust and corrosion i 
hibitor is placed a filter equipped wit! 
heaters the fluid to insure free 
flowing same time filtering it 
A high r driver ) iraw 
the fluic le filter a ers 
through ( nm shown i 
the end of which t ttached a spra 





nozzle 


Pre-Flight Heater 


Harvey-Whipple aircraft pre-flight heater 
is shown (top) with all three wheels in down 
position. They are instantly retractable, as is 
handle at right. Note sled runners on bottom 
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NOSE TO TAIL, TIP TO TIP 


Grimes Lights are ‘‘on the job’’ 


As specialists in design and manufacture of aircraft lighting 
equipment, Grimes can supply today a full complement of lights for any 
plane .. . heavy bomber to light single-seater. 


Since 1930 we have introduced more than 120 types of lighting 
designs to the aviation industry. Among these are electrically retract- 
able landing lights; recognition and signaling lights, flush formation and 
exterior units, and a line of standard wing and tail lights. Inside the 
plane, Grimes lights are used for ultra-violet lighting, indicator and 
instrument service, and general interior dome lighting. 


Grimes offers the industry unequaled experience in the aviation 
lighting field and engineers and designers to solve your every lighting 
problem. In the post-war period, Grimes stands ready to share this war- 
tested experience in aircraft lighting with the industry in planning the 
future development of unlimited air travel and air commerce. 


Y ws flercraf Lighting... 


<i> 
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V-Day Cutback Program 
Won't Affect Some Types 


Superbombers, Jet 
Planes and Cargo 
Craft to be Rushed 


By W. L. Russetu 
[TH DEFEAT of Germany will bring 

a pronounced reduction in_ aircraft 
manufacture, but it will not be a 50 per- 
cent cutback and it will not be a straight 
across-the-board slash, the industry is 
certain. 

Conferences between leaders in air- 
craft manufacturing and the Army ap- 
parently have worked out a satisfactory 
formula for the shuffling of production 
schedules. Output plans for Naval air- 
craft are not so closely affected because 
the war in the Pacific will be a vast- 
scale sea war. 

Production of planes after V-day comes, 
in Europe will be reduced roughly 35 
percent, according to the best estimates. 
Five thousand planes will be produced 
a month to defeat the Japanese. 

Several plane schedules will not be 
affected at all. There is expected to be 
no reduction in the Navy’s dive bomber 
and fighter production schedules, nor in 
the output_of the B-29 and B-32 super 
bombers. Jet schedules will continue un- 
changed, and so will the manufacture of 
P-63s which are in great demand by 
Russia. The Soviets have given no in- 
dication that their orders for the P63s 
will be curtailed. 


Cargo Planes Needed 


Another factor appears encouraging 
This is the plan to continue the produc- 
tion schedules of cargo planes as the 
war in the Pacific will be one of ever- 
increasing distances and the supply prob- 
lem will be paramount. 

High production schedules of super- 
bombers—evidenced by the outnut of 
4500 of these aircraft in June, July and 
August—have paid dividends in Europe 
and are expected to continue doing so 
in the Pacific, the WPB announced in 
revealing figures on bomber production 
for August. 

The WPB report listed 15,000 heavy 
bombers made during the last 12 months. 
A total of 7939 planes of all types were 
made in August, 3.5 percent below the 
revised schedule of 8228 planes. Modified 
September schedules call for 7934 planes. 

The rapid increase in the rate of heavy 
bomber production is all the more re- 
markable when it is appreciated that the 
size of the “heavy four-engine bomber” 
was constantly increasing from 1941 to 
the present, WPB officials said. At pres- 
ent production of Superfortresses consti- 
tute an ever increasing proportion of air- 
er°ft output. It is exnected that there 
will be a decrease in the number of 
heavy bombers made, as a result of re- 
duction of certain models previously an- 
nounced, coupled with the increasing pre- 
dominance of the B-29 and B-32 Super- 
bombers in the program. 

The shock of the cutbacks on V-day 
will be lessened by the fact that the 
program calls for the transfer of many 
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contracts for work on the superbombers 
to plants whose production schedules are 
most reduced. Thus, the reductions will 
be scattered, avoiding rush prosperity in 
some places and unemployment in other 
areas. 

The impact of the cutback will be fur- 
ther lightened by a plan enabling plants 
to keep running with present labor forces 
through the inauguration of five-day 
weeks, shorter hours and similar devices 

DPC to Sell Plants 

With a close eye on conversion, the 
Defense Plant Corp. is polling industrial- 
ists operating 586 DPC-owned war plants 
to determine whether the operators plan 


to acquire the property for postwar 
civilian production. 
Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones 


during the fortnight sent telegrams to the 
»perators of the plants which were built 
by the DPC at a cost of almost five billion 


dollars. They may be accuired by those 
running them through option or nego- 
tiation. 

Meanwhile, War Mobilization Director 


James F. Byrnes announced the personne! 
of his new War Plant Utilization Com- 
mittee which is charged with formulating 
a coordinated program to utilize Govern- 
ment-owned war plants as they become 
no longer necessary to the war effort. 

Chairman of the new committee is 
Mason Britton, assistant surplus wal 
property administrator; J. A. Krug, acting 
chairman of the War Production Board; 
Sam H. Husbands, president of the DPC: 
and Charles M. Hay, deputy director of 
the War Manpower Commission. 

Cheering to the industry during the 
fortnight was the announcement of Krug 
that aircraft plants after V-day can 
swing into work on civilian commercial 
or private aircraft providing it does not 
interf>re wth military orders. 





Light Aplenty— Tre engineering de- 


partment of Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation's new Louisville plant is 
in one of the world's best lighted rooms. 
Daylight streams in from many windows, while 
batteries of fluorescent lights reflect ‘‘sun- 


shine" from above. The Louisville plant is 
one of the first designed exclusively for the 
building of cargo planes. 





Promotes 


A. Parkins 


United Aireraft 
L. S. Hobbs. W. 





Hobbs 


Parkins 


Leonard S. Hobbs has been 
vice president for engineering of United 
Aircraft Corp., and has been appointed 
a member of the company’s operating 
and policy committee, Frederick B. Rent- 
schler, chairman of the board, announce 

In his new position, Hobbs will co- 
ordinate the engineering programs of ths 
several divisions of the corporation. He 
will also continue general direction 
certain special power plant develop- 
ments, with A. V. D. Willgoos, chief 
engineer, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Divi- 
sion, specializing in the power plant de- 
velopments Activities of United Air- 
craft’s research division will also come 
under Hobbs’ general supervison. 

Rentschler at the same time announced 
the appointment of Wright A. Parkins as 
engineering manager of the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Division. A native oi 
North Dakota, Parkins joined the Pratt 
& Whitney engineering staff in 1928. He 
is a graduate engineer of the University 
of Washington, and a veteran of the 
first world war. He was appointed as- 
sistant chief engineer in 1938. 

Hobbs joined Pratt & Whitney as a re- 
search engineer in 1937, after serving as 
a test engineer in the power plant branch 
at McCook Field, Dayton, O. He was 
named engineering manager of Pratt & 
Whitney in 1935, and elected a directo: 
of United Aircraft in 1942. 


elected 


Kaiser Buys Hiller Patents 

Patents on the Hiller Copter, invented 
by Stanley Hiller, 19, of Berkeley, Cal., 
have been bought by Henry J. Kaiser, 
who has employed the inventor to fur- 
ther develop the helicopter. The con- 
tracts were handled by Kaiser Cargoes 
Inc., through which Kaiser builds Fleet- 
wing planes and is assciated with Howard 
Hughes is developing cargo planes. Th 
Hiller Copter is based on the principl« 
of counter rotors which eliminate a tail 
rotor 


Greyhound Order to Convair 
The Greyhound Corp., has placed or- 


ders for new type busses with Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp., incorporat- 
ing the use of air-cooled engines and 
certain other details of airplane construc- 
tion develovned during the war. O. S 
Caesar, vice president of Greyhound 
said it would be the first attempt 
adapt air-cooled aviation engines to high- 
way transportation. Granted te neces- 
sary priorities, Greyhound hones for de- 
livery of the busses next year 
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Quick Knock Down of Heat 
and Flames a Big Factor in 


Rescue of Plane Personnel! 


e When an airplane crashes and 
burns, flames fed by highly volatile 
aviation gasoline sweep with appalling 
suddenness over the ship and trapped 
personnel. 

Cardox Airport Fire Trucks now on 
the job at major airfields throughout the 
U.S., are engineered for the one specific 
job of quick extinguishment of even very 
large aviation crash fires . . . so that 
plane personnel may be rescued and 
costly equipment salvaged. Backed by 
the tremendous extinguishing capacity 
of 3 tons of zero-cold carbon dioxide, the 
Cardox Airport Fire Truck “blitzes” fire 
with a mass discharge of inert vapor and 
CO, snow (dry ice at 110°F.). Ifnecessary, 
the entire 3 tons can be discharged in a 
cooling, smothering blanket in approxi- 
mately | minute! 

Carbon dioxide, one of the fastest ot 
all extinguishing mediums, is given 
enhanced fire extinguishing performance 
through Cardox control and engineered 


PLENTY OF “WHAT IT TAKES” 


To Lick Aviation Crash Fires 


bea ee ee ee 











> seded behind a cooling screen of inert carbon dioxide, Cardox Airport Fire Trucks 


drive right up to the fire... 


enabling rescue squads to enter the plane within seconds 


after the truck arrives 


application. Discharged at an extremely 
high rate into the heart of the blazing 
inferno, it knocks down heat and flame 
so quickly that usually within seconds 
after extinguishment is begun rescue 
squads can enter the plane. 
Extinguishing characteristics of 
Cardox CO, are uniform, regardless of 
atmospheric temperature . . . 
performance under all weather condi- 
tions. Cooling effect, effective projection 
and “reach” are augmented, even in 
strong winds, because of the higher 
yield of comparatively heavy CO, snow, 


assure peak 


\ COz FIRE 


characteristic of the Cardox discharge. 

Write for Bulletin 2794. and Free re- 
print of address “Fighting Airplane Crash 
Fires” by B. M. Doolin. as Manager of 
the San Francisco Municipal Airport at 


the 47th Annual N.F.P.A. Convention 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING+CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in New York + Boston + Washington 
Detroit + Pittsburgh 


San Francisco . Seattle 


Cleveland + Atlanta + 


Los Angeles ° 





EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 
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North Ameriean Wants Income Tax 
Credit in Exchange for Surpluses 


Plan Being Studied 
By Treasury Dept.: 
Approved by Clayton 


G OVERNMENT OFFICIALS have 
¥ under consideration a plan whereby 
war industries may be able to sell their 
surplus war inventories to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. for $1 and receive 
credit for the value of these inventories 


in corresponding reductions in Federal 
Income Taxes. 
The plan was suggested to the War 


Department by North American Aviation, 
and was in turn referred to the Surplus 
War Property Administration. Should 
the plan find general favor and accept- 
ance, it might set the pattern for dis- 
posal of war surpluses not only in the 
aviation industry but throughout the en- 
tire field of war production. 

W. S. Clayton, head of SWPA, indi- 
cated that his office had given the plan 
favorable consideration and _ probably 
would recommend its adoption to RFC. 
Many conferences necessarily will have to 
be held between the various government 
departments involved and there is the 
further consideration of the effect of 
pending legislation in Congress affecting 
the disposal of surplus property. 

Treasury department officials also are 
understood to have given careful consid- 
eration to the plan and they have not 
publicly voiced objection to absorbing the 
revenues losses which would result from 
the reduced inventory. 

North American is understood to have 
some $10,000,000 in surplus stocks, which 
have accumulated in inventories as a re- 
sult of cutbacks. If the company is able 


under this 
for con- 


to dispose of its inventories 
plan, it would facilitate plans 
version to peacetime production. 

Some of the government officials who 
have studied the plan informally see in it 
a possibility of offering a method of pre- 
venting the dumping of great quantities 
of surplus war materials, and the pos- 
sible demoralization of markets in the 
postwar period. 





Chamber Appoints 
J. K. Boyle Director 
Of Readjustment 


The Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed as direc- 
tor of its readjustment services 
John K. Boyle, former executive 
advisor to the vice president and 
general manager of Lockheed Air- 


craft Corp. and chairman of that 
company’s contract termination 
committee. 


Boyle will supervise the prepara- 
tion of analyses, reports, and recom. 
mendations on contract termina- 
tion, renegotiation, surplus disposal, 
market development and related 
industry problems. In addition he 
will direct the industry coordina- 
tion and Government liaison with 
respect to these matters. 

He is known in the industry for 
his work at Lockheed as cost-plus- 
fixed-fee coordinator and as chair- 
man of the joint contract termina- 
tion committee for the West Coast 
aircraft manufacturers. 














Question-Answer Session—Lightring P-38 cadet pilots are shown gathered 
around Milo Burcham, Lockheed's chief pilot, at an 


remy Burcham has found that many questions can best be answered by flying 
his Lightning for the trainees, so the question-and-answer sessions are interspersed with 


Army flying school. 


flight demonstrations. 


ZO 








In a novel Douglas Air- 





Story Hour—craft Co. lunch period 

program of inviting AAF heroes to visit 

employes on the job, Sgt. Paul A. Simmons 

Fortress rear gunner, is shown in a B-I7 

fuselage relating his adventures to Long 
Beach plant workers. 


C-W Researcher Sees 
Decline in Postwar 
Air Passenger Rates 


A decline in postwar passenger rates 
from the prewar average of 5.1 cents a 
mile to 3.5 cents a mile, and express 
rates from prewar 80 cents a ton-mile to 
30 cents a ton-mile within five years after 
the war is forecast by Dr. D. H. Daven- 
port, director of business research of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplane Division 

Dr. Davenport's findings, which are 
summarized in a study, “Air Transporta- 
tion in the Immediate Postwar Future,” 
also forecast numerous improvements in 
air service, a tremendous increase in air 


travel and better equipment. He said 
flight cancellations should be virtually 
negligible and “almost 100% schedule 


performance may be expected.” 

Domestic air travel five years after the 
war should approximate seven times that 
of 1940, he said—700 million passenger 
miles, compared with 104 million. Express 
is expected to show even greater in- 
creases—from 3.5 million ton miles in 1940 
to 110 millions five years after the war, 
while mail is estimated at 87 million ton- 
miles, compared with 10 million in 1940 

Dr. Davenport estimated that 1,500 
planes would be sufficient, five years afte: 
the war, to meet the requirements of U.S 
air carriers operating domestically and 
internationally. Increased size of planes 


increased performance due to _ greate1 
speeds, greater load factors and higher 
utilization will tend to keep down the 





planes required to handle the 
rease in traffic. 

Curtiss-Wright plans to be an active 
producer for the commercial airplane 
market as well as for the military afte: 
the war, he with the C-46 Com- 
mando the bulk of the com- 
pany’s attention. The plane is suited for 
postwar operations, he continued, since it 
can accommodate from 36 to 44 passen- 
gers and will fit into the comparatively 
short-haul pattern forecast for develop- 
ment after the war. 
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ROEBLING’S WIRE SPECIALISTS have worked bench-to-bench with 
aeronautical engineers for over thirty years in the scientific devel- 
opment of finer aircraft wire. 


The result of this close co-operation is clearly apparent in the 
preference shown—in shop after shop—for Roebling specialized 
wire products . . . a single source of supply and undivided respon- 
sibility for Control Cord and Strand, Terminals, Complete Swaged 
Assemblies, Control Casing, Special Wires and Cables, and Slings. 


Aircord Division 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, Trenton 2, New Jersey 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND * FITTINGS * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS + COLD ROLLED 
STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS * ROUND 
AND SHAPED WIRE © ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 














McGrath Tinkham 


Carl A. Cover, formerly executive vice 
president of Douglas Aircraft Co., has 
been appointed manager of Bell Aircraft 
Corporation’s Georgia Division, succeed- 
ing Omer L. Woodson, who recently re- 
signed after five years with Bell. 


E. K. Hubbard, II, has been named sur- 
plus materials officer for Pratt and Whit- 
ney Aircraft Division, United Aircraft 
Corp., having been relieved of his duties 
as manager of spare parts sales. 


David J. Bonawit, formerly executive 
engineer of the Manhattan Division, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan Corp. has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of Marshall-Eclipse 
Division, Bendix Aviation Corp 

W. A. Schiller is the new assistant 
factory superintendent of the Fort Worth 
Division. Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. 

Thomas Bartlett, who has been as- 
sociated with Curtiss-Wright Corp. since 
1928, has joined the staff of Lawrence 
Aeronautical Corp. as operations manager. 
_ Garrard Mountjoy, head of the licensee 
consulting section of the Industry Serv- 
ice Division, RCA Laboratories, has been 
appointed head of the Lear, Inc., Radio 
Laboratories 

Dr. John B. Crane, chief of the trans- 
portation unit of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. has joined the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. as director of economic and 
marketing research 

E. J. Lyons, assistant to J. P. Davey, 
general manager of the Columbus Air- 
plane Division, Curtiss-Wright Corp., has 
been appointed director of industrial re- 
lations for the C-W Airplane Division 


Raymond J. Cowden has been appointed 





Simonds Bartlett 


12 


Hufferd 


Tasker 


Woodson 





Mattoon 











Hollowell 





Mountjoy 





Gibson Tarter 


general contract manager of American 
Propeller Corp. with complete charge of 
contracts and service for American pro- 
peller blades throughout the U. S- and 
in foreign countries 

G. W. Simonds, plant suggestion co- 
ordinator for all Douglas Aircraft Co 
factories, has retired after 22 years of 
service Ill health was given as the 
reason for his retirement 

Richard E. Posthauer has been named 
manager of military contracts and serv- 
ice of the Lycoming Division, Aviation 
Corp. He was formerly associated with 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. and 
United Aircraft Corp 

Renville H. McMann, procurement con- 
trol manager of Republic Aviation Corp 
has been loaned by his company to the 
Aircraft War Production Council (East 
Coast) to serve as a coordinator between 
the Army Air Forces and aircraft con- 
tractors in dealing with the problem of 
handling surplus materials 

Richard H. Depew, Jr., special projects 
manager for Fairchild Aircraft Division 
recently celebrated the 33rd anniversary 
of his first solo flight »y taking a pleasure 
flight with his 13-year-old son in an F-24 

Dee H. Hollowell has been elected 
vice president and has been placed in 
charge of sales and service for the Air- 
craft Divisi Continental Motors Corp 

Henry G. Tarter has been appointe 
chief envineer of the aircraft carbureto 
engiveering department of Bendix Pro- 
ducts Division, Bendix Aviation Corp 








Harry R. Gillett has been named ex- | 


ecutive vice president of the Harvill Corp 
Francis Petit has been elected secretary 
and A. J. Hanlon production manage! 

George H. Hufferd has been named 


Turn to page 76) 
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Photos courtesy of the Curtiss- Wright Corporation 


IT’S SKILL THAT WINS AERIAL 
BATTLES °¢ = plane controls 


@ on production lines 


it con- 
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@ in suppliers’ factories 
rojects 
vision 
ersary af 3 ’ ; _ 
easure AS ea RD Hs war equipment. From the manufacturer and his sup pliers of parts 
1 P-24 t panct, ond into she careful examine ona materials to the pilot under fire, many skilled craftsmen play 
‘ted a . 7 Cert 
‘ed in 
e Air- with their swift, deadly efficiency. 
psa Belden wire, a vital type of supply in electro-mechanical wartare, 
uretot goes to war in bombers, fighter planes, and hundreds of other types 
Pro- * * * of essential equipme nt. Long years of experimenting, testing, and 


— a 

all oo ‘ coope ration with aircraft engineers have built into Be Iden aircraft 

Corp * @ . wires the plus values required to meet today’s rigid standards. Serv- 
. - 


etary r. ice-tested materials and highly skilled workmans ship have given 


nager. Aaartnd the U.S. tennery Belden products the quality which spells long life in strenuous use 
lamea Special Citation of Merit 

for initiating the Wor Bond- —spec ify Be le len. 

or-Cash Dividend Plan 


Skill is a necessity in the produc tion and use of today’s comp lex 


yart in providing such weapons as the SB2C Curtiss Helldiver 
a | | | 


Belden Manutac turing Company 
1691 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 
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_ The Gyrosyn compass, a new flight in- 
strument incorporating a directional gyro 
synchronized with the magnetic field of 
the earth thus making for greater ac- 
curacy in navigation, has been developed 
by the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 


The new compass is an electrically 


| ‘Gyrosyn’ Compass Developed by Sperry 





The Gyrosyn compass is installed , 
the pilot’s instrument panel or at # 
navigator’s station. Up to six repeat 
for remote indications may be used wa 
it.. Provision is also made for furnish 
azimuth stabilization as required by » 
other equipment. 
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driven directional gyro precisely con- 
trolled by a flux vaive, the latter being 
described as 2 “stand in” for a magnetic 
compass since it detects the direction of 
the earth’s magnetic field. The flux valve 
is small, hermetically sealed with no ro- 
tating parts and can be mounted in a 
wing tip safely removed from the disturb- 
ing influences of the cockpit. 





Duties of the pilot are lightened by = 
of the Gyrosyn compass since it allow 
for deadbeat indication and accurate my 
netic headings without northerly turniy 
error or the necessity of resetting. b 
military aircraft it avoids the usual & 
turbances in the earth’s magnetic fell 
due to proximity of electrical apparalz 
and armor plate. 
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P. O. Box 30 





COX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 





Computers 






Hydrometer Kit 







Takes the guesswork out of fuel- 
weight computation. The weight 
of gasoline, per gallon, varies with 
temperature and octane rating. 
This kit accurately measures the 
weight of the fuel actually being 
loaded and permits maximum and 
correctly distributed fuel load. 















Mineola, N.Y. 
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Western Electric 
10 helps to speed the 


annonball” 





ec 


H** off to Pan American flight crews and Army 
ground crews who operate the famous A.T.C. 
“Cannonball” express! Speeding across two oceans 
—touching four continents— flying to India and back 
in seven days—“Cannonball” service thunders on, 


day and night in all kinds of weather. 


Such ’round the clock and ‘round the world 
schedules would be impossible without dependable 
communications. On this route—as on other globe- 
girdling PAA routes—a chain of Western Electric 
fixed station radio transmitters helps to speed vital 


supplies to far places in record time. 


Keep on buying War Bonds—and keep all you buy! 


aN Western Electric 


ry 
ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 








BEACON 
to New Industry in the West 


Out of the earth in the West today comes over 80 per cent of the nation’s 
non-ferrous metals: aluminum, magnesium, manganese, chromium, tin, 
mercury, tungsten, antimony, uranium, and many others... that are fighting 
the war now. ..and building the new post-war industrial empire of the West. 


Add to these raw ores the cheap hydro-electric power of such dams as 
Grand Coulee, Boulder and Shasta; the plentiful supply of labor due to 
the natural attractions of the West as a place to live and work ... and you 
have the primary ingredients for the new industries which will be added 
to the West’s agriculture, lumber, oil and fishing. 


This new industrial development of the broad West demands fast transpor- 
tation ... which means air transportation. Western Air Lines, owned and 
operated by Westerners since its inception in 1926, is alert to its respon- 
sibilities as the “West's own airline,” to provide the finest service as fast 
as war conditions permit. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 510 W. SIXTH STREET, Los ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 





WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 
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| Manufacturing Person 


(Continued from page 72) ~ 


vice president-engineering of the We 
erhead Co. H. B. Church has bee 
vice president-sales, and Robert P. Gi 
son, vice president-automotive oe 
Morris H. Wright is the new assistant 
the president of Weatherhead. " 

Russell F. Jacques, of the engineem 
staff of Laister-Kauffman Aircraft © 
has been elected a director of the P 
Division, Society of Aeronautical We 
Engineers. 

Carl H. Odell has been named assi 
manager of the instrument division) 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. He was form 
an executive in the direction finder . 
vision of Federal Telephone and 
Corp., and previous to that was mam 
of the electronics plant of Sperry G 
scope Corp. 

J. Don Jordan has joined the ex 
staff of Jordanoff Aviation Corp. 
was formerly with Sherman and 
ciates as a specialist in design and 
gineering. 

T. W. Tinkham has been appol 
general manager of the Eclipse Machi 
Division of Bendix Aviation Corp. 
succeeds William L. McGrath, who 
retiring after 28 years of service 

C. M. Van Epps has been named 
manager of the Goodyear Aircraft © 
of Arizona. He joined the aircraft p 
early in 1942 as a member of the 
division, and handled Navy contracts @ 
of Washington, D. C., and Akron, @ 
until his recent promotion 

William A. Mara has been appolit 
private sales director for Consolidai 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., with headquari 
at the Stinson Division, Wayne, Mim 
He will have charge of Convair’s i 
plane sales program. Rudy Koch & 
been appointed works manager of C# 
vair’s Louisville division. He replas 
K. F. Leaman, who is being transfer 
to the company’s New Orleans divisie 
as works manager. 

Charles S. Mattoon has resigned # 
director of industrial relations of Curtis 
Wright’s Airplane Division, Buffalo, » 
accept a temporary position in Wai 
ington as industry member of the Naw 
ional Airframe Panel of WLB. 


* 


One-Thousandth CG-4A 
Towed from Waco Plat 


Completion of the 1,000th CG-4A trom 
cargo carrying glider at the Troy, 0 
plant of Waco Aircraft Co., set off a twe 
hour celebration at the plant Aug. 29 

Lt. Col. Lesslie S. Gordon of the Mai 
riel Command’s central procurement d&* 
trict, Detroit, and C. J. Brukner, Wat 
president, were among the speakers. 

The .1,000th glider was towed awa 
from the Waco field by pick-up from? 
tow-plane as a part of the celebrati 
program. Waco has been making the & 
passenger CG-4A glider since April, @ 
The carrier has a wingspread of 83 fet 
8 inches, and an overall! length of 48 fe 
3% inches, and weighs more than 8#* 
pounds. 
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y \\ The outstanding perform- 
“*S- “¥- ance of Logan Lathes in sus- 
tained accuracy and speed results 
from the exacting care that goes into 
every detail of construction. In the 
final inspection, a point-by-point check 
of the entire machine assures a com- 
pleted assembly ready for production 
service. Of equal importance, all in- 
dividual parts and all sub-assemblies 
are thoroughly tested as they are 
manufactured to prevent incorpora- 
tion in the machine of any part not 


up to standard. The rigorous checking 
of parts, sub-assemblies, and the final 
inspection, strictly control the consist- 
ent accuracy and quality characteris- 
tics of Logan Lathes. Ask your nearby 
Logan Lathe dealer, or write for iat- 
est catalog describing al] models of 
Logan Lathes. 


LOGAN ENGINEERING CO. > 


CHICAGO 20, titiwors 
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*SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS? FLYERS 
are using it for 


SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leav- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 


All United Nations’ Air Ferces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment . . . and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as always. leads in Safety. 





Twist and Set Tap | for Release Harness Falls Off 
IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffale 8, N. Y. 
Factories at other points in the United States, Canada and England 
... All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces. 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Over-the-Counter Securities 


(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane 
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Bid Asked Bid 
AIRLINES 
All Amer. Av. cape Sea teke 6 64% 6 
Amer. Airlines Pfd. RE Eps ion 12142 ap 120 
Amer. Export Airl. Pettes ae 3245 3449 31 
Braniff ...... és P pans Listed 211% Listed 
Ce. 6 Bo. coms 22.6 icc cies ceces 14 144 133% 
Chgo. & Go. Wts. ........... 614 one 6% 
“ME, 0 ud cic ups tpn ees 10 10°% 97% 
Delta Air... Beleede 26 ‘a 2544 
Inland Air gneahiels an 3% 4% = 5 
Mid-Continent ae ae 7% 75% ™% 
Mational’......... eK ee Deideissed 145, 14% 143, 
Northeast Airl. .Curb 113% Curb 10% q 
MANUFACTURERS "04 
Aeronca ...... cae as * 449 47% 3% 
Air Assoc. .... acer " Curb 944 9% 9 Last 
Aircraft & Diese! ; cas 1% 1% 1% 
Aircraft Acces. ~seeees+-» Curb 55% Last Sale Curb 5 Last 
Airplane & Marine ....... ae cs in. nebtes 34 
Airplane Mfg. & Sup. ............ 65c 75¢ 65c 
Central Airports . Lg dpe 75¢ 1 75c 
Columbia Aircraft vile wa ea 1% 3% Ig 
Continental Av. .. bs 345 342 33 
Delaware Aircraft Pfd. .... : ly 1% ly 
General Aviation Equip. ..... 3% 145 %4 
Globe Aircraft a 14 1 Nominal 16 18 
Harlow Aircraft . ; ; 20c 35c 20c & 
Harvill Corp. Pfd - 7 Called oul 
Harvill Corp. com rr 1% 1% 15% ty 
Interstate Airc. & Eng. 84 834 7% t } 
Jacobs Aircraft er ° Curb 414 Curb 3% 
Kellett Aircraft . ; 1% 24% 1% : 
Kinner Motors ; ; 70c 75c 70c & 
Liberty Aircraft iieeae 2): 2149 19 
Ee Pees Kshs das ac en vannes 13% 15% 11% I 
Menasco Mfg ; ‘ as % 1 ™% ij 
Northrop Aircraft ; See ws 5 536 5 
Piper Aircraft com. ..............-. 234 27% 25% ’ 
Piper Aircraft Pid Fa py oes 27 29 242 @ 
Pitts. Aviation Ind fo damevsn 4 %4 
Rohr Aircraft ...... a 5% 615 65% ’ 
Std. Aircraft Prod. ........ é 65c 80c 60c & 
Taylorcraft Com eee. Srey : 24% 2% 2% by 
Taylorcraft Pfd : 534 64% 558 & 
Timm ; } 35c 42c 35c 4 
Utd. Airc. Prod. Pid 16 1642 1542 i: 








W AL Reports $43,233 Net for 6 Months | 


4 
i 


Western Air Lines has reported a net profit of $43,233 & 
the six months ended June 30, after provision of $25,224 & 
estimated Federal taxes, equivalent to approximately 10 ca 
a share on the 409,954 shares outstanding. This compared W® 
a net profit of $71,766 reported for the first six months of 

Passenger revenues for Western’s system increased 57% 
the first six months of 1944 over the same period in & 
William A. Coulter, president, said. The gain was offset % 
increases in operating costs, and increases in the amount! 
operating expenses allocated to the company’s commercial ¢ 
erations and a corresponding decrease in the amount of 
assigned to military operations. =a 

Coulter said the company’s ATC cargo contract from # 
Francisco to Seattle was terminated June 25, but that the cat 
route to Alaska, inaugurated two years ago, was still © 
operated by Western. 

The statement does not reflect any of the operations of I 
Airlines, Inc., recently acquired by Western. 
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65% want one engine (as compared 
with 33% two-engine fans) of the 
following specifications: 


Air-cooled, horizontally-opposed 
57%; Liquid-cooled 6%; Air-cooled 
in line 21%; Radial 12%; Geared 
27%; Direct 38%. 


Cylinders: Four 14%; Six 32%; 
Seven 3%; Eight 6%; Nine 2%; 
Twelve 2%. 


Horsepower: Less than 100, 28%; 
100-120, 42%; over 150, 29%. 

Both in specification and price, 
the Franklin engine is the preferred 
power plant for the postwar plane 
you want. 


AIRCOOLED MOTORS CORP. 








People are seriously thinking about postwar flying. 
That is proved by the fact that our “postwar plane ques- 
tionnaire” drew replies from one out of every four who 
received it. 55% of these have no connection with the 
aviation industry. 


Most of these volunteer “specification writers” (87%) 
prefer a monoplane. 51.3% want low wings. 64.5% said 
to make it a straight land plane. 


The engine chosen by 57% is air-cooled, horizontally. 
opposed, with 32% preferring 6 cylinders. 


68% want retractable landing gear, and 51% prefer 
the mee ee to the conventional two-wheel (10%). 46% 


specify fixed wings, although 29% are interested in foldin 
or detachable wings for roadability. 55% want oer 
fuselage, and 48% metal wing covering. Cruising speeds 
of 115-150 mph are pee Nc by 59%; landing speed, 
40-50 mph; cruising range, 400-600 miles. 


Seating capacity, 4 persons; 25-50 lbs. baggage per 
person. 75% ask for wing flaps and 37% for slots. Acces- 
sories will include electric starter and generator, magneto 
ignition and radio receiver and transmitter. 


Preferred cost is about $2500, and 84% will use their 
planes for combination of business and pleasure. The 
summarized questionnaire gives these and other prefer~ 
ences in detail. 


SYRACUSE 8, NEW YORK 












CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, 
Vice-Pres. and Mang. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST. N.Y.C., 17 
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North American’s Net Income for 1943 — 
Slightly Down; Sales Double 1942% 





North American Aviation, in its 1943 
annual report, showed sales of the com- 
any and its subsidiaries amounting to 
139,649, compared with 1942 sales of 
$253,226.119. Consolidated net income, 
after all charges, was $6,790,323, equal to 
$1.98°a share on the 3,435,033 shares of 
capital stock outstanding. This com- 
pared with consolidated net income of 
$7,370,626, equal to $2.15 a share, for the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1942. 


The company and its subsidiaries de- 
livered during the fiscal year a total of 
65,197,828 pounds of airframe which con 
stituted approximately 11% of the na- 
tion’s' entire airframe output during the 
12-mounth period. During the 1943 fiscal 
period, the average output in pounds 
produced per total worker rose to 990 
pounds, an increase of approximately 
60% over a comparable period in 1941. 


Average total floor area in use in- 
creased 252% between 1941 and 1943, and 
deliveries increased from 4,370 airframe 
pounds per 1,000 square feet in 1941 to 
11,055 pounds in 1943, a total production 
increase of approximately 790% and an 
increase in area productivity of more 
than 150%. 

During the year, the company con- 
tinued production of three proven aircraft 
of its own design. The B-25 Mitchell 
bomber came from the California divi- 


Sales 


Net income before federal taxes on income 


Federal taxes on income 
Net income 
Net income percentage to sales 
Net income per share 
Amount of dividend 
Dividend per share i 
Dividend percentage to net income 
Amount reinvested in business 


* Before deducting federal taxes related to 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP. has de- 
clared a dividend of fifteen cents per share 
on the outstanding common capital stock, 
payable Sept. 22 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Sept. 1. Holders of the 
old no-par value and the old $10 par value 
common capital stock, issued and dated 
prior to October 25, 1935, will be required 
to exchange their certificates. 


WORLD'S PREMIER 


renegotiation funds. 





sion and a subsidiary in Kansas. 

The P-51 Mustang was produced 
the California and Texas divisions, § 
latter also maintaining production 
AT6 and SNJ combat trainers. A seg 
Texas division began production of B 
Liberators. Final modification work » 
performed on B-25 bombers in a mod 
cation center operated by a subsidi 
company in Kansas. 

North American said the magnitude 















the task of keeping combat aire, 
abreast of technical developments 
demonstrated by the fact that 






engineering hours, seven times as x 
as were required for the original d 
were expended in the California divigg 
during the 1943 fiscal year on 4 
changes for the P-51. Although a 
original design of the B-25 requm 
only 260,000 engineering hours, 
changes made during the 1943 fiscal 
on this airplane required a_ total 
432,000 engineering hours. 

While North American’s working 
was increased more than 80% during 
year, the assimilation and training 7 
lem was complicated by a generally 
turn-over rate. At the end of the 
year, 36% of the total working foree 
women. 

Following is a 
sheet showing sales, 


dividends: 


YEAR ENDED 
SEPT. 30, 1942 
$253,226,119.02 
43,153,126.31* 
35,782,500.00* 
7,370,626.31 
2.91% 
2.15 
4,293,791.25 
1.25 
58.26% 
3,076,835.06 





























comparative ba 
taxes, income 














YEAR EM 
SEPT. 30, 8 
$509,139, 64908 



















LOCKHEED. AIRCRAFT CORP. voted 
August 30 an interim dividend of We 
share, payable September 30 to stockh 

of record September 16.- The declarati@® 
in line with Lockheed’s policy of vay 
dividends from time to time as condi 
warrant and does not establish a sche 
for payments in the future, according? 
Robert E. Gross, president 

























AIRPLANE FABRIC 





FLIGHTEX FABRICS. INC. @ 93 WORTH ST. @ NEW YORK 13, NW. 


7. 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 
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Ss PIDERS have muscles, too—these are the muscles for the Black Widow. 


Thirty Altair hydraulic units are used in the spectacular Northrop P-61 Black Widow. Pacific 
Division is justly proud that the entire hydraulic system incorporates and is built around these 


ing cylinders and component controls that form the muscles .on the world’s largest 


pursuit planes designed specifically for Night Fight- 


2) SL. D; Vi c ing. Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
acifi —— 11600 Sherman Way, North Hollywood, California. 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF Airplane Photo, Nerthrop Aircra ft, Ine 
© 1944, Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corp 
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For faster handling 
by MREWR: 


> 

















“eS 


into smaller units 


re handling, loading, and unloading of air EXPRESS shipments is a speedy 
operation. Crews are well-trained and skillful. They know and appreciate 

the importance of making connections, quick delivery. That is why a 
big bulky shipment that could have been broken into smaller units 
is a disservice to shipper and receiver alike. It simply cannot 
be handled with the same speed given to ordinary shipments. 
So to expedite your own shipments be sure they’re made 
up in easily-handled units whenever possible. 










 _ A Money-Saving, High-Speed 
Wartime Tool For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates 
have been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based of 
hours”, not days and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds 
of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 
WRITE TODAY for “North, East, South, West” —an informative booklet that will 
stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-9, Railway Express Agency 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. es 


ZES 
Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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AAA Annual Report 








Operations of All American Aviat 
for the year ended June 30, were 
largest in the company’s history re 
in net income of $238,587.50 after 
charges, equivalent to 78 cents per gh 
on the 266,490 shares of common 
outstanding after preferred stock divid 
requirements. For the previous 
net income was $27,689.68 or 11 cents § 
share. 

Current assets were $1,198,262.22 
current liabilities $322,892.89, as 
pared with $772,258.09 and $801,295 
respectively, for the previous year. 
company’s net working capital ine 
$904,368.70. 

The improvement in the compan 
nancial condition, said President } 
R. Bazley, resulted from the sale of 
218 shares of four per cent con 
non-cumulative preferred stock 
yielded the company net proceed 
$609,352.01 after underwriting, legal 
registration expenses, and the ingm 
in the company’s net income for the ¥ 
Bazley reported that an initial di 
of 50 cents per share was paid on 
preferred stock on March 1, 1944, and 
a second dividend of the same af 
per share was paid September 1 to 
ferred stockholders of record of 
ust 15. 

The company’s gross income during 
year, Bazley reported, was $4,276,738 
of which the Air Transport Division pr 
duced $555,895.28 and the Manufacturiy 
and Development Division of the cm- 
pany $3,720,830.33. The report disclom 
that the income of the latter division hel 
beén decreased by $801,783.43 as a & 
sult of voluntary price rebates made } 
the company on its war contracts. 

The commercial transport division @ 
the company, which operates the & 
Pick-up system, again showed substa- 
tial growth and progress, Bazley said, # 
mail traffic increasing 72.7 per cent of 
1943 and air express 21 per cent, & 
reported that during the year extension 
of the company’s routes to Washingt 
D. C., Ripley, W. Va., and Athens, Ohie 
which were authorized by the Civil Aen. 
nautics Board, and an additional sche 
ule on the company’s route betwee 
Pittsburgh and Huntingdon, W. Va, @ 
Parkersburg, W. Va. approved by @ 
Post Office Department, had increas 
the company’s scheduled mileage 
miles a day, making the total 4,572 mile 
Referring to the military cargo servm 
conducted by the company, which 
terminated on July 15 along with simit 
services operated by other domestic a 
lines, Bazley said that in the two ye® 
the service was operated, All Americal 
single-engine cargo planes flew 1, 
miles and carried 2,461,000 pounds # 
cargo without serious loss or damage ® 
equipment or cargo. 
Reporting on the company’s future 
plans, Bazley said: 
“It is apparent that the next step in the 
expansion of the Air Transport Divie® 
is in the development of combinal® 
passenger and air mail pick-up serv 
investigations indicate that such serv 
may produce increased revenues 
some of our existing routes. Applicati® 
have been filed requesting authority ® 
render such service over five new rou® 
which were laid out with particular baal 
sideration of the passenger potential. 












































































PARK 3 SHIPS 
ta the Sprace of Oue! 
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...and Up’ Hangar Rental Space 
Threefold with 
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Locking plate used as ramp allows 
one man to easily load a light 
plane, two men for larger ships. 





a This FREE handbook brings the “framework” on 
which to build a successful plan for your air- 
craft accessory business. Write for your copy 
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ciaplete: line of OTTO 
AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL TIRES—These famous air- 
craft tires are built to stand up under 
the hardest usage. Designs are labora- 
tory tested, are the result of long and 
painstaking research. Proven in use 
with the , Navy, and Airlines, 
General Tires aircraft of all types 
meet the needs of any operator. 


FAHLIN PROPELLERS 
for increa 
eff'<:ancy, Fahlin propel- 
lers are built nd C.AA. 
specifications and carry 
approved ty certifi- 
cates. Built 4 ‘or engines 
ranging from 40 to 250 
H.P., they deliver maxi- 
mum possible thrust 


without excessive RPM's. 


SCOTT TAILWHEELS — 
Built for strength and dura- 
bility, these well-known in- 
terchangeable, steerable 
and full-swivel tail-wheel as- 
semblies fit Aeronca, Cub, 
Culver, Luscombe, Mono- 
coupe, Rearwin and other 
light aircraft equipped with 
spring leaf skids. 


READING AIRCRAFT BATTERIES—For many 
years the engineering staff of Reading Bat- 
teries, Inc. has followed closely the battery 
rquirements of the aviation industry, Today 
Reading Aircraft Batteries, of the lead-acid, 
non-spill type, are used by the world's greatest 
aircraft producers, Also available: Reading 
“Terminal Cart" Diesel Engine Starting Batteries. 


OTHER OTTO AVIATION SPECIALTIES 


























Kinkead Elected President 
Of Aero Club of Washingy 


Robert Kinkead, member of the Wes 
ington staff of Boeing Aircraft Co, 
elected president of the Aero Club 

Washington, D, 
oldest a viatiy 
= club in the U 
at the organi 
y tion’s Sept 
meeting. 
Other offs 
elected _ inclu 
Arthur Hy& 
manager of 
gressional Air 
first vice p 
dent. J. Park 
~ Van Zandt, Brod 
Kinkead ings Institutia 
second vice pre 
dent; John E. P. Morgan, manager of § 
Personal Aircraft Council, Aeronautk 
Chamber of Commerce, third vice pr 
dent; Kar] Hughes, district traffic manag 
for United Air Lines, secretary, 
Thomas E. Lindsey, business manager# 
American Aviation Associates, treasure 

Trustees elected were Wayne W. P 
rish, editor and publisher, American A 
tion publications; Herbert Gookins, Che 
apeake & Potomac Telephone Co.; Robe 
Wilson, vice president-secretary, Penns 
vania-Central Airlines, and Charles 
Stanton, Administrator of Civil Aeron 
tics. 


Rep. Engel to Tour Nation: 


Plane Manufacturing Plat 


A tour of the nation’s aircraft mm 
facturing plants will be made by } 
Albert J. Engel (R., Mich.), “the ¢ 
man Congressional investigator” s0 
time after election and before the ™ 
Congress reconvenes Jan. 3. Engel 4 
pects to make a survey of plane p 
duction costs and report his finding 
Congress. 

This will represent the fourth im 
pendent study of war costs that Engel} 
made as a member of the War Dept. # 
committee of the Appropriations Comm 
tee. He reported to Congress that 
Army had wasted $250,000,000 in the 
struction of Army cantonments, he fa 
much to commend and much to & 
demn in his report on production coss! 
47 war plants and he gave Army &@ 
nance high praise for its work in pe 
production following a tour of the po 
plants of the country. 

With respect to his contemplated ' 
of aircraft factories, Engel told Amgm 
Aviation: “This is in no sense an in’ 
gation based on a foregone conel 
that there is something wrong in 
craft industry. It rather is to be a 
jective study and survey so that Cong® 
may know just how public funds 
been expended in giving this co 
the greatest air force in the world.” 


Willow Run Conversion Seen 


The War Production Board is st 
the possibility of moving additional 
craft work into the Ford Willow 
plant, where production of B-24 
tors is being reduced, says a WPS 
nouncement. 
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AMPHENOL . 
“. FLY WITH THE B-29's: 


oo 
8 


a - 
“4 


@ Even counting all the a and nights — put into planning and 
preparation by designers, builders and suppliers, B-29 still repre- 
sents a miracle in achievement—the number of days still seem far 
too few for the undertaking. 

Built to carry loads beyond former limits, at speeds never before 
considered, and safeguarded as no fighting plane before it, the Super- 
Fortress history-maker represents a new high in co-ordination be- 
tween those who plan and those who build. 

Leaders among manufacturers—known for -quality of products 
and ability to deliver on schedule the various types of equipment 
needed, were asked to pledge their co-operation in this twenty- 
four hour a day job. Amphenol is proud to have been chosen to 
furnish the electronic connectors and parts for this great weapon. 

Engineers in these plants from coast to coast worked simultan- 
eously in designing parts that would meet the requirements set. 
Each production department set up a time table of the dates on 
which it would make first and subsequent deliveries. And B-29 
progressed by the clock. 

The first take off was on schedule. Japan was bombed on sched- 
ule. And today, American flyers have a marvelous weapon which 
gives their talents full play. 
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®SEND FOR THIS 

BOOK. Twenty -four 

illustrated pages of 

suggestions on depen- 

dable wiring—directly 

from the benches. 

These are things that = 
other practical men c COR 
have worked out and | 

by which you or your AMERICAN PHENOL 
wiring department can 1830 
benefit. Send fora iN CANADA 
copy — you will enjoy 

reading it. 


5. $4th Avenve Chicago > 
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Hughes Gives Perelle 
Managerial Duties 
‘In Two Companies 


Delegation of managerial duties and or- 
ganization of Hughes Aircraft and Hughes 
Tool Co., were outlined by Howard R. 
Hughes, president, at a press conference 
in Los Angeles recently, when Hughes 
introduced Charles W. Perelle, veteran 
manufacturing expert, who recently 
joined the Hughes organization. 


Perelle will supervise production and 
business phases as a director and vice 
president in charge of manufacturing for 
Hughes Tool and as general manager of 
the aircraft plant. Perelle resigned as 
vice president in charge of manufacturing 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
San Diego, to accept the position. 

Hughes told newsmen that he himself 
would concentrate entirely on engineering 
and development, a field which has been 
his chief interest for many years. To 
many in the aviation industry the setup 
recalls the organization achieved by Jack 
Northrop, who devotes his time to devel- 
opment work while production is carried 
out by LaMotte T. Cohu. 


In reply to reporters’ questions, Hughes 
made clear these points: (1) He is in- 
terested in concentrating solely on war 
production. The organization at no time 
in the future contemplates going into 
quantity production of “fivver planes,” 


—MANUFACTURING 





Hughes (left) and Perelle 


despite the fact that Perelle is noted as:a 
master in large-scale aircraft production. 


(2) The cargo plane being built by 
Hughes for the government will be under 
Perelle’s jurisdiction. Construction on the 
aircraft is now three-fourths completed, 
and it should be ready for flight tests 
shortly. 


(3) War production for the Hughes 
companies covers many volume outlets. 
In Los Angeles these include quantity 
production of fuselages and wings for a 
well-known military plane; also flexible 
ammunition feed chutes and power am- 
munition booster drives, machine gun ac- 
cessories that speed un the rate of fire. 
At the Houston, Tex., plant, the company 
manufactures oil well supplies, aircraft 
landing gear struts, and large calibre ar- 
tillery cannon. 


Perelle will headquarter .at Houston 
and will commute between there and Los 
Angeles. 


Spare Experts at Lockhe od Representatives of eastern aircraft manufacturers re- 


cently visited Lockheed Aircraft Corporation's plants 


to study the company's methods of manufacturing component spare parts. 


Those on the 


tour were members of the Spares Advisory Committee of the Aircraft War Production Council. 
Front row, left to right: H. A. Harter, Assistant General Manager of AWPC, Eastern 
Division, Frank Kriz, Chief Spares Project Engineer, Glenn L. Martin Co.; T. G. Heertel, 
Manager of the Contracts Division, Bell Aircraft Corp.; G. A. Muster, Assistant Sectional 
Engineer, Fisher Body Aircraft Division; B. J. Lurie, Air Service Command Liaison Repre- 
sentative, Republic Aviation; Edward Riley, Manager Military Parts Replacement Division, 
AWPC, Central Division; and W. V. Gillette, J. R. Bachman, and Seymour Knee, all of 
Lockheed. Back row: Maj. A. D. Bowman, AAF Eastern Procurement District; R. P. Laughna, 
Supervisor of Spares Division, Ford Motor Car Co., Willow Run Bomber Plant; Edward Wright, 
Spare Parts Manager, Chance-Vought Aircraft; S. D. Darley, Contract Spares Supervisor, Curtiss- 
Wright Aircraft; and J. T. Slade, Manager Spares Division, Military Contracts Department, 
Republic Aviation. 
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CAA Takes Charge 
of Aviation Gas 
Rationing Nov. |] 


Arrangements for the transfer of re 
sponsibility for the rationing of aviation 
gasoline from the Office of Price Admin- 
istration to the Civil Aeronautics Admin. 
istration were about completed as this 
issue went -to press. The transfer is 
be effective Nov. 1. 

Under the plan agreed upon, CAA wil 
follow the procedure successfully used 
by the Petroleum Administration fg 
War on higher octane aviation gasoline 
which does not involve coupon rationing 
to be made to 

















Allotments are retail 
vendors and distributed by them afte 
Nov. 1 in accordance with standard 





established by CAA. Supervision will bk 
by inspectors of CAA’s Safety Regula 
tion Service, whose normal duties rm 
quire them to visit all airports regularly 

Commenting on the pending transfer, 
William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secre 
tary of Commerce, said: “Since the CAA 
is heavily engaged in work for the arme 
services and in helping to maintain dé 
mestic and international air carrier oper- 
atioris, it is not anxious to assume addi- 
tional responsibilities, but feels it ha 
an obligation under the Civil Aeronautig 
Act of 1938 to foster the development @ 
air commerce.” 

Acting in promoting the transfer wer 
The National Aeronautic Association, th 
Netional Aviation Trades Association, th 
Aeronautical Chamber of Csmmerce an § 
State Aviation officials and allied aviation 
organizations. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Burden further stated, “is aware of th 
necessity for more careful distribution d 
gasoline for civil airplanes and will at- 
tempt to secure the maximum use of civi 
aviation facilities with the minimum con- 
sumption of aviation gasoline.” 

The Civil Aeronautics Administratio 
will immediately issue a regulation that 
no aviation gasoline can be delivered 
any vendor except into the tank of a 
aircraft or aircraft-engine test stand 
upon surrender of ration coupons issue 
by the Office of Price Administration 
who will continue coupon _issuane 
through its local ration boards until Ne 
vember 1. 

The regulation will also govern the u® 
of aviation gesoline by the pilot and plam 
The uses permitted will includ 





































owner. 
such essential flying as pilot training 
personnel and cargo transportation, ¥ 






charter or otherwise; meintenance of pile 





skill and aircraft usefulness; and com 
mercial flying, such as crop dusting 
aerial seeding, soil conservation, foret 






patrol, power line and pipe line inspet 
tion, police missions and similar esse 
tial activities which do not include bar 
storming, sightseeing trips, and pleasut 
flying. 

Detailed operating procedure incorpo 
ating the interim regulations mentioné 
immediately above will be announce 
shortly by the Civil Aeronautics Admit 
istration, becoming effective Novembt 
1, 1944. The Petroleum Administrab® 
for War is cooperating with the Ci 
Aeronautics Administration in its & 
sumption of these new conserval® 
duties. 
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They said it would come on a night when 
the tide was right—and that’s the way it was. 

Some guessed that it would be Denmark, 
while others predicted it would be the Low 
Countries or straight across the Channel. 
But those who guessed that it would be 
Normandy were right because that’s the 
way it was. 

They claimed that the planes would be 
like swarms of locusts in the sky and the 
ships so numerous that a man would be able 
to walk from shore to shore without once 
getting his feet wet—and that’s the way 
it was. 

And leading the way, they said, would be 
the paratroopers and the *glider-borne in- 
fantrymen, disrupting communications deep 
within the enemy’s lines hours before the 


- « e AND THE GLIDERS LED THE WAY 


first assault wave hit the beaches. That’s how 
they said it would be—and that’s the way 


it was. 


*You have read how the airborne infantry, thou- 
sands of them transported in giant gliders, struck 
the first invasion blow. These gliders were designed 
by WACO and were manufactured by WACO, or by 
the eleven other companies building gliders with the 
aid of Waco blueprints and engineering super- 
vision. After the war, you can rely on WACO—one 
of the oldest names in commercial aviation—to con- 
tinue the Waco tradition of better planes for 
better flying. Tue Waco AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
Troy, Obio, U. S. A. 
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ALL ARMY CARGO-TRANSPORT GLIDERS ARE WACO DESIGNED 
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Moseley Buys Grand Central 
Air Terminal, Glendale, Cal. 


Grand Central Air Terminal, one of the 
oldest and largest commercial and military 
airports in southern California, has been 
purchased by Cal-Aero Academy as the 
site for present and postwar activities, 
Maj. C. C. Moseley is president of Cal- 
Aero 


Acquired from the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
of New York, the airport will continue as 
the uarters of Cal-Aero and Mira 
Loma t academies as well as of Air- 
craft Industries Co., engine and aircraft 
service concern. The airport also is the 
site of the Curtiss-Wright Technical In- 
stitute, which was included in the pur- 


Maj. Moseley has operated the air ter- 
minal since 1929, first as manager for 
Curtiss-Wright and since 1933 as lessee. 

Postwar plans for the airport contem- 
plate feeder line operations as the ter- 
minus for various lines, private and com- 
mercial flying, overhaul and repair of 

and planes, and aviation manu- 


engines 
facturing activities. 


New Lockheed Facility 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. announces the 
setting up of an $800,000 factory facility at 
Burbank, Cal., for the manufacture of 
component spare parts for inactive air- 
plane models, incl Lodestars, Elec- 
tras, Model 12’s and others in commercial 
service. Production is expected to reach 
its peak within 30 days under the super- 
vision of Louis J. Bauer, a veteran in the 
aircraft industry. 








Twenty-five Years Ago 











Roland Rohlfs climbed 34,910 ft. in a 
Curtiss Wasp triplane, equipped with a 
Curtiss K-12, 400 hp motor. For purposes 
of international comparison the baro- 
graph was read without air temperature 
corrections, thus conforming with Eu- 
ropean practice. After calibration by the 
Bureau of Standards, Rohif’s barograph 
showed a minimum corrected altitude of 
$2,450 ft. These readings gave Rohifs the 
official record in both corrected and un- 
corrected classes. (Sept. 18, 1919). 

A 12-passenger Glenn L. Martin 
army transport flew from Cleve- 
land te Dayton at 117 mph. (Sept. 
17, 1919). 

The Swedish aviator, Rodehm, flying a 
260 hp Swedish plane, made a non-stop 
flight from Ystad to Haparanda, 1,420 
kilometers, in 7% hours. (Sept. 21, 1919). 





Fifteen Years Ago 











Pan American Airways opened 
mail service between Miami and 
Paramaribe, Dutch Guiana. (Sept. 
20, 1929). 

New England Regional Airport Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Aeronautical 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston. (Sept. 23, 1929). 
Lt. James H. Doolittle made the 
first public demonstration of bling 
flying when he took off, made a 
flight of 15 miles, and returned te 
his starting point, flying a Con- 
solidated (Wright-motored) plane 
with an enclosed cockpit. (Sept, 
24, 1929). 


NAA Recognizes Two P-51) 
Flights as Official Record 


The National Aeronautic Association @ 
September 2nd recognized two new tm 
tional records for coast-to-coast flighk 
Both flights were made May 12 by AAP 
pilots in North American Aviation Pj 
Mustang fighters. They spanned the com 
tinent from west to east in a little mop 
than six and one-half hours. 

Col. C. A. Peterson flew from Ip 
Angeles Municipal Airport to La Guard 
Field, with a stop for refueling at Kangs 
City, in 6 hours, 31 minutes, 30 seconk 
Lt. Col. Jack Carter flew from la 
Angeles Municipal Airport to LaGuardis 
Field non-stop in 6 hours, 39 minute 
30 seconds. 

The two planes took off from la 
Angeles within a minute of each othe 
Lt. Col. Carter’s average speed wa 
370.062 mph, and that of Col. Petersm 
378.544 mph. The previous national west 
to-east transcontinental record was held 
by Howard Hughes, who flew a Hughe 
Special Monoplane coast-to-coast in 1! 
hours, 28 minutes, and 25 seconds @ 
Jan. 19, 1937. Hughes’ average speed 
was 327.151. 


was held @ 





NEW AERSPHERE PUBLISHED 


The RECOGNIZED International Aeronautical AUTHORITY 
NEW PICTURES, LATEST AVAILABLE DATA ON WORLD’S PLANES & ENGINES 


LATEST AIRPLANES. . . packed with pictures, more 
than anywhere else, and full descriptions of the 


whole world’s planes. Air power in full parade! 
Private, Commercial, Military. 


LATEST ENGINES . . . Packed with power. En- 
gines of all belligerents. The power that is de- 


ciding the war for the United Nations. Photos 


and all available data. 


AUTHORITATIVE REVIEW OF AIR WARFARE by 
the top ranking Army and Navy officers. 


x kkk 
AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT by Louis Bruchiss 


All available material on air fire-power. Fully illustrated. 
Rockets and robot planes, turrets, armor, cannon, bontbs, 
machine guns, ammunition, enemy weapons, anti-aircraft 
guns and training, history, future air weapons and warfare 
. . « fully Cescribed. 240 pages. $6.00 


GAS TURBINES & JET PROPULSION 


by G. Geoffrey Smith, M.B.E. The first book to 
describe the “‘JP’’ plane. Reveals features of. the robot bomb’s 
power plant. Describes systems and 
their history and future. 80 pages. Illustrated. $1.50 postpaid. 


for Aircraft 


HISTORY OF FLIGHT from about 1492 showing 
man’s attempt to fly thru the years. Early orni- 
thopters, aeroplanes, gliders, balloons, dirigibles 


and their early powerplants. 


HISTORY OF WRIGHT BROTHERS PLANES. The most 
important part of recorded flight. Data on all 
their glider and plane models, 


This NEWEST AEROSPHERE (published May 18, 1944) 
also contains Statistics and a worldwide Buyer’s Guide. 


Keeps 
x 11% 


principles of jet propulsion, 


AEROSPHERE ¢ AEROSPHERE?s 





ou informed on worldwide aeronautics! 1042 814” 
pages, 897 illustrations. 


ORDER TODAY! $15.00 plus shipping 
AEROSPHERE ¢ AEROSPHERE ¢ AEROSPHERE ¢ AEROSPHER * 


AEROSPHERE, INC. 
368 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 


SF 


Gentlemen: Attached is check (or money order) for $_.—.......... 
for which please send me the books indicated: 


copies AEROSPHERE @ $15.00 
copies AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT @ $6.00 
copies JET PROPULSION @ $1.50 
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Air Transport Asso., “Air Express” 
Aircooled Motors Corporation 
Aircraft & Diesel Equipment Corp. 
American Phenolic pacenated 
Aviation Associates : 


B-H Aircraft Company 

Belden Manufacturing Company 

Bell Aircraft Corporation } 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Pacific Division 

Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation 

Borg-Warner Corporation 


Cardox Corporation ........ 
Chance Vought Aircraft a 
Cox & Stevens Aircraft Corporation 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, 
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Curtiss-Wright Technical 
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Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
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Foote Bros. Gear and Machine ‘Corp. 
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Gulf Oil Corporation 
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Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Logan Engineering Company 


Macwhyte Company .. 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc. .. 
Glenn L. Martin Company ... 
McDonnell Aircraft Corporation 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


Otto Aviation Corporation 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Pan American Airways, Inc. 
Phillips Petroleum Company 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
Rotol, Inc. . 
Ryan Aeronautical Company 


Scott Aviation Corporation 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc. 
Sinclair Refining Company .. 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Standard Parachuie Corporation 


United Air Lines .. 
United States Rubber Company 


Waco Aircraft Company 
Weatherhead Company 
Weems System of Navigation 
Western Air Lines, Inc. 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Whiting Corporation 
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Wittek Manufacturing Company 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
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Manufacturing Roundup 





BENDIX RADIO DIVISION, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Baltimore, will enter the field of 
home radio set manufacture as soon as the 
military situation permits, according to 
Ernest R. Breech, president. Breech said 
the home radio program will mark Bendix 
Aviation Corporation’s first entry into the 
consumer manufacturing field, in addition 
to its variety of scientific equipment for 
aircraft, automotive, marine and other in- 
dustries. Home radios will be manufactured 


-at the company’s Baltimore plants. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., has assured its 
25,000 employes that not only will Sperry 
have all the work it can handle for another 
year, but is in urgent need of 4,000 addi- 


‘tional employes. End of the war in Europe 


will have little effect upon the company, 
since materials being manufactured by 
Sperry are for use in the Pacific, said R. E 
Gillmor, president. 

GLENN L. MARTIN CO., has received Finan- 
celal World’s award for the best annual re- 
port of the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try for 1943. Runner-up was Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. 


CONSAIRWAY, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation’s division in foreign service for 
the Air Transport Command, recently com- 
pleted moving its western terminal from 
Australia to New Guinea. The 1500-mile 
move was made in a two-day period with- 
out disrupting the organization's flying 
schedule. 


GENERAL CONTROLS, Glendale, Calif., 
manufacturers of automatic pressure, tem- 
perature, and flow controls, announces that 
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its New York factory branch has 
new quarters in the Architects Build 
Park Ave. The Cleveland Branch has 
to new quarters at 3224 Euclid Ave, 
land, O. 


DEMCO TOOL SERVICE, INC., Sa 
Pernando Rd., Glendale, Calif., has 
organized by a group of Detroit 
tool and cutting tool manufacturers. 

W. Luzius, formerly tool engineer with 
eral Motors Corp., heads the new on 
tion. 

FORD MOTOR CO. is ready to buy the 
450,000 Willow Run bomber plant from 
Defense Plants Corp. and convert # 
“the world’s largest farm machinery 
tory,” the company reports 
the transaction depends on when the 
low Run facilities are designated surply 
DPC on recommendation of the Army 
Forces. 


SQUARE D COMPANY announces the 
ing Of a new manufacturing plant and 
house at 2310 Ranier Ave., Seattle, 
Walter H. Bodle in charge 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. opened 4 
$100,000 cafeteria building at its 
Monica plant August 28, accommodating 
persons at a single sitting. The b 
has 15,000 square feet of floor space. 
lunch periods are provided on each of # 
shifts to accommodate 30,000 employes. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPO 
TION’s Wood-Ridge, N. J., plant, 
clone 18's are built for B-29 Superfa 
topped all previous monthly records for 
duction during August, rising “into the 
higher hundred”’. 


POSITION WANTED. Airline pilot with 
ability and investment capital, (available 
years after duration), wishes empk 

with small established air line, aircraft 
accessories firm which will go places 

war. Am 27, single, have 342 years o 

cial flying, 9 years in aviation, 2 years 
largest airline, 1800 hours total, 900 

multi-engine, instrument, instructor, 3198 
land and sea ratings. Available imme 
for permanent connection with right 

Box 390, American Aviation, American 5 
ing. Washington 4, D. C. 


WANTED. VOL. i and 2 station to 
parts of C.A.B. September, 1940 Airline 
Survey. Also one copy each November, 3 
September 1940, and March, 1941 Official G 
of the Airways. State price and con 
Box 389, American Aviation, American = 
ing. Washington 4, D. C. 


ENGINEER, AIRCRAFT  INSE 
MENTS. By a large Eastern Manufactwe 
Aircraft and other instruments. Must 
engineering education. preferably in 

or equivalent experience. Duties will be 
cover all major aircraft manufacturers in 
Headquarters in the east. State age, 
weight, past experience and salary exp 
Box 391, American Aviation, American = 
ing, Washington 4, D. C. 


SALES 


DO YOU DESIRE REPRESENTATION 
MIDWEST? Firm establishing offices in B 
to represent aircraft and aircraft ace 
manufacturers. Personnel have engineering 
sales background and intimate knowledg 
government agencies and of the aviatia® 
dustry. Well financed. If you desire 
sentation now and in the postwar period, 
today. Box 387, American Aviation, AmM@ 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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